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A CALL TO ADVENTURE.* 


By Huau I’A. Fausset. 


R. TOMLINSON has done a bold thing. He has 
challenged a mechanistic civilisation in a land 

where the machine has most signally triumphed. But 
he has also done a_ wise 
thing. For he has addressed 
his challenge to the young. 
It would be very interest- 
ing to know how his 
audiences at Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, Cornell, 
and Columbia Universities 
reacted to his words. But 
if it is too much to hope 
that a single lecture could 
explode the modern faith 
in the immortality of 
machinery and the eternal 
output of engines, I cannot 
doubt that it set many of 
his listeners upon a new 
road which may lead to a 
change of heart and of 
mind, while it fostered in 
others that secret revolt 
against the hard, material 
aspect of their age, which, 
if still unvoiced, is slowly 
gathering momentum. It 
is needless to say that 
although Mr. Tomlinson 
was a voice crying in the 
industrial and _ scientific 
wilderness, his intonation 
was not that of an Isaiah 
or a John the Baptist. 
He has seen enough of 
explosives in his life to 
know that the appeal 
in all matters of the 
spirit is more effective than 
the assault. And no critic of the accustomed ways of 
the world ever spoke with more gentleness or humility. 
For one of the secrets of Mr. Tomlinson’s achievement 
as an artist lies in the fact that he has always humbled 
himself before the mystery of life. It was, perhaps, 
the sea which taught him first the wisdom and necessity 
of accepting one’s own littleness, if one hopes to experi- 
ence the greatness of reality. As he writes in the short 


* “ Between the Lines.” By H. M. Tomlinson. 5s. 
(Humphrey Milford.)—‘‘ Great Sea Stories of All Nations.” 
Edited with Introduction by H, M, Tomlinson, 8s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


Fiom a drawing by Helen Wilson. 


tale by which he is represented in ‘‘ Great Sea Stories 


of All Nations,” ‘I murmured something feeble and 
sociable. I saw then why sailors never talk directly of 
the sea.... Talking 


largely of the sea is some- 
thing like the knowing talk 
of young men _ about 
women; and what is a 
simple sailor man that he 
should open his mouth on 
mysteries ? ”’ 

And perhaps the greatest 
loss which the machine has 
inflicted on the modern 
world is that it has fostered 
a delusion of mastery which 
is fatal to the illusion of 
mystery. And it is against 
that pride and all its sterile, 
sophisticated fruits that 
Mr. Tomlinson opposes the 
humility of the sailor and 
the artist. For the sailor 
who cannot rest on land, 
who “ would go to sea again, 
because it is better than 
suicide, or would sail the 
Indian Ocean, and go on 
till he comes to the region 
where day is born,” obeys 
the same impulse and knows 
the same loneliness as the 
artist who must follow the 
inner compulsion of his 
genius though he cannot 
tell whither it may lead 
or whether he shall ever 
Mr. H. M. Tomlinson. reach the port of his 
desire. The vision of truth 
and of beauty, the intuition 
of some harmony to be realised and some new meaning 
to be won from the uncomprehended has, no less than 
the sea to which Mr. Tomlinson applies the words, 
“moved the wonder of men, and has troubled their 
minds with surmises which went beyond the edge of 
the earth.” The sailor and the artist each embark 
upon a voyage into the unknown, submitting themselves 
to elemental forces and the ordeal of the deep, yet 
opposing to these forces the tenacious logic of the 
human mind. And in Mr. Tomlinson the simplicity of 
the sailor is combjned with the subtlety of the artist, 
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and as he uses the language of the sea in discussing the 
hazards that the imaginative life involves and the 
integrity which it demands, so he interprets the hunger 
of the seaman for far horizons and his positive acceptance 
of hardship in terms of poetry. For him, in short, the 
life of thought, no less than the life of action, if it is to 
have real meaning, is a religious activity in the deepest 
sense of the word. And it is this conception of literature 
which he has upheld in ‘‘ Between the Lines.’’ ‘I see 
no essential difference,’ he writes, ‘‘ between Isaiah and 
Swift as men with something to say to us. I am unable 
to separate religion and literature. For me they are 
the same. The writer who would give his public what 
it wants, with his tongue in his cheek, is in the same 
class exactly as the other fellow who once took pieces 
of silver in payment for treachery. He denies the light. 
And whether the public wants what we have to say has 
nothing to do with it. Perhaps the public is a good 
judge ; perhaps the public realizes that there is precious 
little in what we have to say ; and so neglects us, quite 
properly. That is for the poet to discover for himself ; 
and discovery will depend on the depth and selflessness 
of his convictions and on his courage.’’ And all through 
this lecture he emphasises the truth, so little regarded 
by those who reduce art to entertainment or to mere 
mental or sensational excitement, that our attitude to 
it is of the deepest significance, that it betrays our day, 
and that even bad and indifferent criticism of books is 
just as serious as a city’s careless drainage. And this 
conception of art as a spiritual activity he opposes 
necessarily to scientific materialism. Against the idea, 
for example, that salvation can be found through 
external, mechanical manipulation he upholds the truth 
that all real advance comes from within. As he writes, 
“We change our thoughts and change our world. And 
that is the task of the poet.”” And the same creative 
conception governs his discussion of “ style.”’ Style 
means at once more and less to him than to self-conscious 
literary people. It is a little thing in the sense that it 
should never force itself upon our notice either as 
eccentricity or ornamentation. But it is significant 
because it is inseparable from substance, because it 
“ depends, first and last, on what a writer has to say, 
and the kind of man he is. It is not his dress, but the 
essential man, the man even his friends may not know.” 
It is good or bad according to the spirit which forms it, 


and if that spirit is creative it has that “ indefinable 
appeal which is in the form, colour, and poise of a 
daffodil when the light favours it.’’ What, in short, 
Mr. Tomlinson pleaded for throughout this lecture 
was a renewal of the creative impulse, and inevitably 
that spectre of destruction, the war, haunted his 
thoughts. His own “ All Our Yesterdays’’ is one of 
the few war novels in which the horror of that holocaust 
is presented not as an awful accident but as inevitably 
determined by the slowly gathering forces generated 
by fear, lust and stupidity. But at least, as he admits 
in this lecture, “‘ the war made a revolution. It very 
definitely displayed in Europe the reality under those 
polite and smooth appearances of society which till then 
the young had never questioned. Now they know 
what is in the family vault. No wonder they cannot 
sing the old songs! No wonder, as there seems to be 
no escape, they regard the saxophone an expressive 
instrument! No wonder they think there is no need 
to look anywhere for the truth about life but in the 
biological laboratory ! 

But inevitable as such disillusion may have been, it 
is, if persisted in, no less fatal than the folly and falsity 
of which it is the fruit. And in place of this spirit of 
buoyant and freely expressed cynicism, accepting the 
rule of Mammon and of the Machine because nothing 
matters, or cleverly deriding the faith that sustained men 
in the past because it was mixed with credulity, Mr. 
Tomlinson has held up an ideal of informed creativeness 
and invited the young to respond to it at whatever cost. 
It may seem a forlorn appeal to make to anyone reared 
in our materialistic society. But though young people 
may worship the machine, it is rare for them, as he says, 
toadmire Mammon. And since it is a call to adventure, 
it would be useless to look, as he writes of the call of 
the sea, for common sense in it. But the young are 
not wed to self-interest and I cannot doubt that Mr. 
Tomlinson’s appeal to them to give the modern world 
a spirit which it has not and without which all its 
ingenuity and energy can only prove death’s ministers, 
will evoke a response. And to become artists in life 
as distinct from artful exploiters of it, hard as the task 
is and dangerous as the solitudes of spirit are to which 
it leads, is an adventure no less kindling to our manhood 
than that of the sea, of which ‘‘ Great Sea Stories of All 
Nations ”’ is a finely representative record. 


CHARLES LAMB: SOME SIDE-LIGHTS FROM BARRY CORNWALL. 


By JouN M. TuRNBULL. 


N an interesting article in THE BookMAN of March, 
1922, Major Butterworth identified beyond dispute 

the portrait of Pope which drew from Lamb the glowing 
acknowledgment contained in his letter of April 13th, 
1823, addressed to Bryan Waller Procter, more familiarly 


known as Barry Cornwall, the author of ‘‘ Charles Lamb : 
A Memoir ”’ : 


“ [have hung up Pope, and a gem it is, in my town room ; 
I hope for your approval. Though it accompanies the 
‘ Essay on Man,’ I think that was not the poem he is here 
meditating. He would have looked up, somehow affectedly, 
if he were just conceiving ‘ awake, my St. John.’ Neither 
is he in the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ mood exactly. I think he 


has just made out the last lines of the ‘ Epistle to Jervis,’ 
between gay and tender, 


‘ And other beauties envy Worsley’s eyes.’ 

“T’ll de damn’d if that isn’t the line. He is brooding 
over it with a dreamy phantom of Lady Mary floating 
before him. He is thinking which is the earliest day and 
hour that she will first see it. What a miniature piece of 
gentility it is! Why did you give it me? I do not like 
you enough to give you anything so good.” 


The portrait concerned, as established by Major 
Butterworth, was an engraving by J. H. Robinson after 


Charles Jervas, executed as a frontispiece for Robert 
Jennings’s 1819 folio edition of_the ‘‘ Essay on Man.” 
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Lamb might have had some- 
thing to add to his appreci- 
ation, on the score of Modern 
Gallantry, had he known 
that the portrait was merely 
an extract from a_ larger 
picture from which the gay 
figure of Martha Blount 
hovering against a_back- 
ground of books had been 
excised. We meet Lamb’s 
copy once more, in Procter’s 
obituary notice in the 
Atheneum of January 24th, 
1835. ‘‘ The room in which 
he lived,” writes Procter of 
Lamb’s lodgings in Russell 
Street, which he occupied 
until September, 1824, ‘‘ was 
plainly and almost care- 
lessly furnished. Let us 
enter it fora moment. Its 
ornaments, you see, are 
principally several long 
shelves of ancient books; 
(those are his ‘ragged 
veterans’). Some Hogarth’s 
prints, two after Leonardo 


da Vinci and Titian, and a portrait of Pope, enrich 


the walls.”’ 


Shortly after this exchange of courtesies, Procter was 
invited by the publishers, James Carpenter & Son, to 
contribute a commentary to their “ Effigies Poetice : 
or Portraits of the British Poets,’’ which was published 


in 1824; the ‘ Conclusion ” 
to the commentary being 
dated roth April of that year, 
or just two days over a year 
after the date of Lamb’s letter. 
The commentary was issued 
separately in a nicely printed 
octavo, the portraits ap- 
parently being made up in 
portfolio ; though a handsome 
large paper issue of the former 
was also published with the 
plates interleaved. In the 
introduction, the com- 
mentator confesses. the 
adoption of ‘ another man’s 
idea, which is neither the 
poet’s nor our own.” The 
identity of that other man 
does not seem obscure when 
the above confession is ranged 
alongside certain unmistakable 
veiled allusions to Lamb that 
are scattered through the text. 
If this surmise is correct, 
a still lighter demand on the 
imagination will suggest 
the deliberate expansion into 
a system of Lamb’s fanciful 
treatment of the Pope 


Charles Lamb. 


From the painting by Meyer in the India Office. 


Thompson's face 


Photo by A. Debenham, 
Southsea. 


Alexander Pope. 


From a contemporary painting. 


portrait. Adoption of 
Lamb’s method is clearly 
apparent in the notes on the 
portraits of several of the 
more famous poets even 
though the brilliance of 
the original instance is 
missing. 


““More of the adventurer, 
the soldier, or the courtier, 
perhaps, than of the poet,” 
writes Procter, ‘‘ may be traced 
in this likeness of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. There is neither the 
collected meditative look, nor 
the soaring glance which is said 
to accompany the ‘ fine mad- 
ness’; but there is a gay, 
shrewd, undaunted eye, fit for 
a hero, or the gallant, who 
cast down his cloak amidst 
the dust for the ‘ virgin 
queen ’ to tread upon.”’ 


That of Prior: 


“does not, indeed, coincide 
with our recollections of some 
of his verses; but it is an 
exceedingly striking portrait. 
It indicates the author of ‘ The 
Nut Brown Maid,’ or perhaps 


the diplomatist, but scarcely the humorous fabler.”’ 
‘is a personification of the Castle of 
Indolence, without its romance’”’; while Anstey, he 
considers, ‘‘ looks fit to have been the author of the 
Bath or the Pleader’s Guide.” 

Of Spenser he writes, ‘‘ There is an eye accustomed 


to dwell on the shadows of 
the fancy, on fictions of the 
woods and waters, 


‘On perilous seas, and fairy 
lands forlorn ’’— 


and one feels that the aptness 
of the quotation, together 
with his share in giving 
currency as household words 
to the line, excuses the muti- 
lation. 

Pope, regrettably, is repre- 
sented not by Robinson’s 
engraving from Jervas’s 
picture, but by the well- 
known head by Hudson, 
so extraordinarily like, in 
attitude, costume and ex- 
pression, to. Hoare’s chalk 
drawing. No doubt con- 


’ siderations of copyright alone 


excluded the portrait which 
surely both Procter and Lamb 
would have favoured. The 
Jervas picture was at this 
time in possession of George 
Watson Taylor, by whose per- 
mission Robinson’s extract 
from it was made and 
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published. Taylor was bibliographer as well as bibliophile, 
being associated with the Roxburgh Club, and as such, 
whether under obligation to Jennings or not, would not 
lightly cheapen a privilege already extended to the 
publisher by authorising so early a reprint of this 
particular engraving. It may be assumed therefore 
that the Carpenters for their venture 


higher paragraph as extensions of Lamb’s contemplation 
of the Pope portrait. 

In this work we find the first account of Lamb’s famous 
Ben Jonson joke against Procter, who relates the story 
more circumstantially both in 1830, in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and in 1866, in ‘“‘ Charles Lamb: a Memoir.” 

It is here introduced with true Boswellian 


had to content themselves with the best 
substitute they were able to procure. 

Two of the veiled allusions to Lamb 
referred to above strike so characteristic 
a note as to qualify them almost for 
inclusion in an appendix to the “ Dra- 
matic Specimens.”” One on Sandys’s 
Ovid is consistent with such references 
to that work as are recorded in his 
correspondence : 


‘““ His best work, however, is his transla- 
tion of Ovid; and from this volume we 
must take leave to make one extract, 
because it is a great favourite with a very 
excellent friend of ours. The passage relates 
to the change of Cadmus and Hermione into 
Serpents, and is in the fourth Book of the 
Metamorphoses. 


“ His tongue was yet in motion, when it cleft 
In two, forthwith of human speech bereft : 
He Hiss’d when he his sorrows sought to vent, 
The only language now which nature lent. 
His wife her naked bosom beats, and cries : 
‘ Stay, Cadmus, and put off these prodigies. 
You Gods, why also am I not a snake ?’ 
He licked her willing lips even as she spake : 
Into her well-known bosom glides ; her waste 
And yielding neck with loving twines 

embrac’t :— 

Now they are two, who crept together chained 
Till they the covert of the wood attained. 
These gentle dragons, knowing what they were, 
Do hurt to no man, no man’s presence fear.’ ”’ 


The other deals with Francis Quarles, 
bearing out the identity of the critic, 


ingenuousness into the notes on William 
Walsh, of whom: 


“We have nothing to say for him—or 
against him. We are in the predicament of 
a friend of ours who once cut a indifferent 
joke for the first time in his life ; whereupon 
a notorious wag who was present, observed 
in an encouraging tone, ‘ Ah, indeed, very 
well, very well: Ben Jonson has said worse 
things—and better.’ ”’ 


“What a desperate postscript is this 
to a letter of compliment,’ adds the 
victim. 

In his note on Dr. Watts, Procter 
observes : 

“We have heard a witty friend of ours 


recite (with an emphasis on the second 
word)— 
“ How doth the little busy bee,’ etc. 

in a way to satisfy us that his industry might 
be traced with little trouble to the poem of 
Dr. Watts. Whether our friend’s humour, 
his shrewdness, his fine talent for depicting 
the drolleries of our nature, may be ascribed 
to the same influence, we know not.” 

Although the little book is anonymous, 
we may assume from the note on Quarles, 
quoted above; that its author did not 
intend to conceal his identity at least 
from Lamb. lLamb’s library was com- 


and agreeably supplementing Lamb’s 
observations on that author as expressed 
in his correspondence with Southey : 


‘“ The following is one of his elegies, and is admired by 
one of the very best judges of English literature, and our 
friend, to boot. We quote, once more, upon the strength 
of his authority, and in order to show our regard for him. 
The sixteenth Elegy goes to show the impartiality of death 
—that he strikes the eagle, and spares the kite—that 

* Queen’s drop away when blue-leg’d Maukin lives, 
And courtly Mildred dies, when country Madge survives.’ 


and the seventeenth Elegy thereupon opens thus : 


* Retract that word, false quill! O let mine eyes 
Redeem that language with a thousand tears : 
Our Mildred is not dead : How passion lies ! 
How ill that sound does relish in these ears : 
Can she be dead whose conquering soul defies 
The bands of death, and worse than death, the fears ? 
No, no, she sits enthron’d, and smiles to see 
Our childish passions ; she triumphs, while we 
In sorrow, blaze her death, that’s death and sorrow free.’ ’’ 


In the portraits of Herrick, Henry More, and Swift, 
Procter finds respective resemblances to three of Lamb's 
most intimate friends—Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. One might well wonder who first discovered 
these likenesses. Their noting at least suggests a com- 
panionable perusal of the plates, before publication, by 
Elia and his biographer, whence also may have emerged 
the various significances of the portraits referred to in a 


Charles Lamb. 


Scratched on copper from life in 
1822, by his friend Brook Pulham. 


posed, for the great part, of the junk of 
the extra-illustrators, salved from the 
stalls. We learn from Moxon that none 
of them contained portraits; so one can 
imagine the interest the “ Effigies Poetice’’ would 
have afforded him. Whether Procter was directly 
influenced by him in the production of the work or 
not, the indirect influence which we have traced 
should suffice to earn for it a humble place after 
White’s “ Falstaff’s Letters,’ Wilson’s “ Defoe,”’ 
Burnett’s “‘ Prose Specimens,’’ and Dupuy’s “ Pam- 
phile,”’ in that chapter of Lambiana that might be 
entitled ‘‘ The Finger of Lamb.” 

A further literary opinion of Lamb’s is related by 
Procter in the introduction to his “ English Songs.” 
Here he asserts that after the death of Charles I: 

“the belles lettres, as well as monarchy, were overturned 
for a time; but returned—the former in a new guise and 
thoroughly degenerated—with the courtiers of his son. 
From that period, till the time of Thompson and Collins 
(for I refer Milton to the earlier period), all our songs, and 
most of our poems, were evidently written by the celebrated 
‘Lady of Quality ’ ’’— 

adding the following foot-note at the end : 


“Since the foregoing Introduction was written, I have 
submitted it to the perusal of a friend, whose opinion I 
respect ; and he tells me that I have not done justice to the 
song-writers who have flourished since the Restoration.’ 


The friend referred to can surely be no other than the 
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commender of Procter’s ‘‘ Dramatic Scenes,”’ of whom 
its author elsewhere wrote, ““ He had more real know- 
ledge of old English literature than any man whom I 
ever knew. ... No one will love the old English 
writers again as he did.” 

Lamb, in acknowledging a copy of Procter’s “‘ English 
Songs’ sent him by their publisher, Moxon, assured the 
donor that he had “ more than read them.” Judging 
from the pieces that he mentions to Moxon in the same 
letter of acknowledgment as taking his fancy, however, 
one is inclined to question the thoroughness of his 
perusal. The distribution of his selection, moreover, 
discloses one of those venial weaknesses which, in his 


case, can only endear. Out of over two hundred songs 
he singles out for commendation nine. Of these, three 
are more or less evenly distributed amongst the first 
hundred and fifty titles ; the remaining six, commencing 
with ‘An Epistle to Charles Lamb ’’—‘‘‘ Epistle to 
What’s his Name’ (here maybe I’m partial) *—follow 
almost consecutively amongst a succeeding dozen. 
Interest seems to have been a recruit of the partiality 
for the epistle. The volume must have resembled his 
copy of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Waggoner,” which he com- 
plained to its author “is very ill put up in boards, at 
least it seems to me always to open at the dedication— 
but that, ” he adds, “ is a mechanical fault.” 


ARTHURIANA TO DATE.* 


By J. P. CoLtLins. 


R. HAMILTON FYFE has here recast a study 
which he produced years ago, and although 
it may be superseded by some work of a deeper and 
more exhaustive kind, it is not likely to be beaten for 
liveliness and interest. He makes no claim to be 
definitive, or to work out 
a Pineronian philosophy. 
His treatment is aspectual 
rather than chronological, 
and appreciative rather 
than critical. For he writes 
with the knowledge and in- 
tuition of a contemporary, 
so far as the great period of 
the playwright’s achieve- 
ment is concerned; and 
he avoids the crude and 
hectoring tone that spoils 
so much current writing— 
and not of course on the 
drama alone. 

Years ago, in the late 
William Archer’s Theatrical 
World ” (the best conspectus 
we possess of modern 
English drama), Sir Arthur 
gave us a valuable bit of 
autobiography which Mr. 
Fyfe might well have con- 
densed for his opening 
chapter. It showed how 
thoroughly the future dra- 
matist had studied the pro- 
vincial theatres before he 
joined the Lyceum company. 
Ellen Terry said of him as 
a colleague in the seventies 
that “‘consummate care, 
precision and brain charac- 
terised his work as an actor 
always,” and this early 
reading was a right one, as events were to show. What- 
ever success he has since obtained, as he says himself, 
is to be attributed to ‘‘ observation, great patience and 
perseverance.” We all congratulate ourselves that he 


* “Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players.” 


By Hamilton 
Fyfe. 15s. net. (Ernest Benn.) 


A caricature which appeared in The World. 


From “Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players,” by Hamilton Fyfe 
(Ernest Benn). 


turned from the green-room to the study, but we need 
not suppose that if he had cared, he would not have 
reached the front rank as an actor. As it was, he had 
to be content with small parts, and when he rose to 
the level of the king in “ Hamlet,” a Birmingham critic 
: said harsh things. But as 
Mr. Fyfe very aptly asks, 
where is the actor who has 
made a successofthat thank- 
less part? It was an 
American critic, I believe, 
~ who reduced it to its real 
* footing when he wrote of 
some Western actor that 
“he played the king as if 
some other guy had already 
played the ace.” 

There is an apostolic suc- 
cession in the stage world, 
as in the Church, and the 
book has yet to be written 
that shall reveal how much 
its leading figures have owed 
to the managers under whom 
they served their proba- 
tion. Irving, with all his 
mannerisms, was as inspiring 
me as any, and it may stand as 
one of his claims to remem- 
brance that he was Pinero’s 
mentor-in-chief. Autocrat 
though he was, he allowed 


‘1 the young man in the 
© Scotch cap” unusual lati- 

‘ tude, and this was a form of 


recognition that under the 
cap lay a keen mother-wit. 
Nor was Pinero slow in turn- 
ing it to account for correct- 
ing Irving’s vagaries, as this 
example will show : 


Sir Arthur Pinero. 


‘* At a rehearsal Irving saw him sitting on a piece of 
scenery that stood upright in the wings. Irving said: 
‘Get up, my boy, get up; you will cut yourself.” ‘ Oh, 
that will be all right, Mr. Irving,’ Pinero replied ruefully ; 
‘we are accustomed to having our parts cut in this theatre.’ ”’ 


In his early plays—and the reproach has been often 
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levelled at him since—Pinero worked in the conviction 
that his best materials lay in the upper ranks of society. 
The best commentary on this is that when he varied 
his policy later and resorted to a middle-class atmo- 
sphere, he created ‘‘ His House in Order” and “ The 
Thunderbolt ’’—masterpieces which he has not sur- 
passed, or anybody else. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that until the present century dawned, Demos 
had found no theatre of his own, and the lower orders 
were still used by playwrights chiefly as a quarry for 
low comedy and “ sob-stuff.”’ Poverty, like politics, 
has never been more for Sir Arthur than a kind of 
stalking-horse or side-wings. Acting is ‘‘ an imitation 
of life,’’ he has said himself, and he has always insisted 
that dramatists should tell stories “so as to give rise 
to the greatest possible amount of that peculiar kind 
of emotional effect which it is the theatre’s one great 
function to produce.’’ Obviously the process must be 
conditioned by the author’s individual powers, and few 
creators of character and situation have realised them- 
selves and their scope more completely. 

One thing that stands to his credit is that Sir Arthur 


has never used his great position to abuse his rivals or 
belittle his profession. He has helped towards a state of 
things where success descends in lavish measure on the 
veteran and the tyro alike. Certainly no one can com- 
plain that our audiences are not catholic in their tastes 
when they can appreciate a break-away in realism, like 
‘“ Journey’s End” on the one hand, and a brilliant 
intellectual satire like ‘“‘ The Apple Cart ”’ on the other. 
Nor can we fail to see that in the one case the 
“emotional effect ’”’ is almost monotonous, and in the 
other it is absent altogether. The distinguishing 
characteristic in both, however, is sterling courage 
curbed by a fine discretion, and it is the absence of 
these qualities that accounts perhaps for so much that 
is depressing and undeserving in the theatre to-day. 
Fortunately there are signs of better things ahead, 
and one of them is the recent revival of ‘‘ Dandy Dick ”’ 
with so much acceptance and success. It can hardly 
fail to bring about the revival of Pinero’s serious work 
at its best. Here he remains supreme, and we need 
fear no “morte d’Arthur,” for he is secure of a 
permanent place in international drama. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE MOMENT. 


SCHOOL AND STAGE.* 


By Horace SHIppP. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY gives us the quintessence of a 
man. Not only does it tell the story of his 

life with an authority 
none but he can claim, 
but by its manner of 
telling, its omissions and 
emphasis, its choice of 
words even, it reveals 
the true personality of 
its subject-author. To 
individual friends a man 
subtly adapts his individ- 
uality ; but here in the 
putting down of his life 
for all men’s eyes, he will 
invariably present it as he 
himself would have it, so 
that we have not only the 
truth of the real but that 
of the ideal. So when 
we open the volume of 
Memoirs of Sir Frank 
Benson it is the actor- 
manager we expect to 
meet, but the public 
school boy and the public 
school man who emerges. 
In this book he is less an 
actor than a Wykehamist 
who has taken to the 
stage; less a_ theatre 
manager than an Oxford 
Blue with a_ theatrical 


* Memoirs.”’ By Sir 
Frank Benson. 21s. (Ernest 
Benn.) 


bared 27 


From “ My Memoirs,” by Sir Frank Benson (Ernest Benn). 


team. He refers once to “the main interests of the 
subject of this chronicle—art and athletics.’”’ Henry 
Ainley appears in the pages to talk as much about being 
rushed off to cricket, football and hockey by his in- 
defatigable chief as about the theatre. The pictures 
of schoolmasters and dons 
have a roundness which 
none of those of the 
theatrical personages of 
Sir Frank’s mature 
acquaintance can _ boast. 
Indeed weare half through 
the book before we arrive 
at the chapter headed “ I 
Commence Actor,’ and 
even then there are many 
glances over his shoulder 
at Wykeham, Winchester 
and Oxford. 
These institutions have 
a stout champion in the 
biographist. In our day 
of vociferous rebellion 
against their traditions 
and methods, he defends 
everything about them 
save the Winchester 
method of playing foot- 
ball, which comes in for 
really serious criticism. 
Rather is it that he does 
not so much defend as 
take for granted every- 
thing connected with the 
public school system, and 
record his own enjoy- 
ment and benefit from 
Sir Frank Benson. that system, extending 
From a drawing by R. G. Eves. : 
the encomium to every 
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public school man with whom life brought him into 
contact. 

Even Sir Frank Benson, however, is at last driven 
to talk of the theatre, and since most of the readers 
of this volume will be reading it for the sake of his 
pronouncements on this subject, one may be forgiven 
for becoming a little impatient with the length of his 
prologue. There is moreover a faint suggestion of 
waning interest 
in his writing 
when he gets 
down to this 
all-important 
phase of his 
life. It may 
be that the 
attempt to 
record any 
theatrical 
career as full 
and as long as 
his tends to 
produce a cata- 
logue of names 
and produc- 
tions. As Sir 
Frank has the 
habit of adding 
to the theatri- 
cal celebrities of 
his companies 
lists of local 
celebrities who 
assisted in 
making his pro- 
vincial ventures successful, and even gives us the names 
of his personal hosts and hostesses, the tendency is ex- 
aggerated. But it is in the nature of memoir writers 
thus to digress, and we forgive much of the garrulous 
“‘ who afterwards married Lord Blank ’”’ element. 

Theatrically, even more than the many good stories 
with which the book is enlivened, and the insight 
into the early careers of numbers of now famous players, 
its value depends upon the record of the fight which 
Sir Frank made for his ideal of a repertory theatre 
for Shakespearean and other poetic drama. Again 
and again throughout his career the opportunity occurred 
for the establishment of some highly profitable theatrical 
enterprise, with foundations firmly set upon the long 
run system and himself as actor-manager. Regularly 
he put the temptation aside and pursued the way of 
his own ideals ; any other would have been unworthy 
of a Wykehamist we read written large between the 
lines and occasionally upon them. Seen in the light 
of this repertory ideal the record of the rise and progress 
of the Benson Company is one of profound significance 
in recent theatrical history, and that more than all 
else makes the volume a valuable document of con- 
temporary affairs. 

In the actual writing of the book Sir Frank himself 
realises his limitations in form and style. ‘I must 
plead guilty to possessing but little art or aptitude for 
the making of books,” he says, and it is true that we 
must accept this volume as a somewhat shapeless 


From “Sir Walter,” by Donald Carswell (John Murray). 


outpouring of a life and personality so rich in interesting 
material that it could not but be worthy the setting 
forth. There is a hint towards the end of the book 
that Sir Frank intends at some time to elaborate the 
later chapters which contain his theatrical records, 
and this would give us more surely the portrait of that 
Sir Frank Benson who is the idol of “‘ Old Bensonians ” 
from either side of the footlights. 


STINGING 
NETTLES.* 


By Dr. W. S. 
CROCKETT. 


T is difficult 
for a Scots- 
man anda 
lover of Sir 
Walter Scott 
to say all that 
he feels about 
this book. It 
is one of those 
written. No 


good can come 


John Gibson LocKhart. Pinions, but 


From a drawing by D. Maclise, R.A. it is not fair 
—it is not even 
respectful—to a 
great immortal memory, to rake up long-forgotten 
stories, especially to revive a piece of scandal-mongering 
which had never a shadow of foundation. 

He shows no real appreciation for the author of 
“Waverley ’—no affection. The Scottish people made 
a mistake, Mr. Carswell thinks, in taking Scott to their 
heart. He did not deserve it. At his best he was 
but a poor writer, and no less was he a poor specimen 
of humanity—‘‘ a great loutish lump of lameness with 
a big ugly face.” Has Mr. Carswell ever seen Green- 
shields’s statue of Scott in the Scottish National Library ? 
If he has, how could he speak of Sir Walter as “ ugly ” ? 
On the contrary he was, in early youth, comely and 
good looking. In later life care became printed on 
his face, and his hair grew silver white. His eyes were 
heavy, his chin sagged. But he was not “ ugly,” though 
his face was “ big.”” Above all, he was Greatheart 
personified, and always is the heart the measure of the 
man. 

There are numerous passages one would like to 
controvert. That for instance on Lady Scott, who was 
not (as I have shown elsewhere) “ the natural daughter 
of the second Marquess of Downshire and a French 
woman unknown.” Mr. Carswell is only repeating 
a bit of country-side gossip, unhappily perpetuated by 
James Hogg, followed by a few biographers of the 
minor sort who knew nothing at all of the circumstances 


* “Sir Walter: a Four-Part Study in Biography.” By 
(John Murray.) 


Donald Carswell. 15s. 
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and did not trouble about the first-hand information 
which even then was possible. Mr. Carswell himself 
has not probed the matter. There are other insinuations. 
What does Mr. Carswell mean by telling us that at, or 
near, the end of Lady Scott’s life, “‘ fate and her husband 
found her out ’’’? Would he have us believe in some- 
thing furtively wrong—that she had been living under 
a kind of mask which only long and sore illness forced 
aside ? Cruel things, to be sure, were said of her, as 
of Scott, in the lifetime of both. We must not forget, 
however, the extraordinary publicity of those brilliant 
Abbotsford and Edinburgh days prior to 1826—the 
vast number of visitors of all classes, and from all 
lands, many of whom 
gave their impressions 
to the world, and not 
one had a single dero- 
gatory, disparaging 
word to utter about 
their so agreeable and 
charming hostess. 
The fact is that Lady 
Scott was adored by 
the Abbotsford circle, 
as well as by those in 
the neighbourhood of 
her Tweedside home. 
She may not have 
been, from some points 
of view, the ideal 
spouse for Scott as a 
literary man. But she 
was a first rate 
helpmate to him 
for all that: often 
his amanuensis: his 
translator from foreign 
tongues: an  under- 
standing  conversa- 
tionalist: with a 
mind cultured and 
high-toned, amiable, 
kind, generous. I 
write as one brought 
up within a_ short 
distance of Abbots- 
ford, as one who, in 
youth, knew many 
people perfectly acquainted with its ins and outs 
during Scott’s lifetime. 

Of course Mr. Carswell has much to say about Sir 
Walter in the light of his business connections. Nothing 
has been more a subject of controversy, and the whole 
case has been expiscated officially and exhaustively 
in publications of the Constable and Ballantyne firms, 
so that little needs to be added to the sad and sorry 
tale. Admitted that Scott was extravagant to a degree, 
that he was ambitious, somewhat rash, taking consider- 
able risks in the matter of so much paper money, 
and with promises of new “ Waverleys’”’ which might 
never have been written, he had after all as good a 
right as any man to live out his dreams if he could. 


Lord Northcliffe at the height of his fame. 
From “ Nortkclifte,” by Hamilton Fyfe (Allen & Unwin). 


Conscious of his vast intellectual reserves, we must 
not blame him if he put them into an investment of 
which he felt sure it would work out all right in the 
end. He simply bargained for so much, and depended 
upon his brain and his pen for the devout consummation, 
as many do still, if not perhaps on the same lines, in 
these days when hard cash payment is the rule. It 
is not true that Scott was the “ chief contriver of his 
own misfortunes,” all traceable, according to Mr. Cars- 
well, to that ‘‘ fatal decision ’’ in 1805, when he handed 
over as a “dead secret’ the £5,000 he had realised 
from the sale of Rosebank, in consideration of a 
one-third interest in the new Ballantyne concern. 
Perhaps he should not 
have identified himself 
with any purely pub- 
lishing business. Yet 
what harm was 
there in such a 
venture? Some 
modern literary men 
do the same. There 
is nothing “improper” 
or “ dishonest ”’ in it. 
Scott was his own 
man, responsible for 
whatever _ might 
happen, and by his 
recognition of this 
when the crash came, 
and in his herculean 
efforts to make 
amends, we have 
surely sufficient 
evidence of his real 
character as honest 
to the heart’s core. 
The whole affair was 
superlatively unfortu- 
nate, nevertheless its 
outcome did more 
to establish Sir 
Walter’s reputation 
and bind him to 
the hearts of his 
countrymen and of 
the world than 
even all his previous 
successes could have accomplished. Scott in adversity 
is ever a greater man than Scott in the hey-day 
of his triumphant prosperity. 

Mr. Carswell’s “ study ”’ deals also with James Hogg, 
John Gibson Lockhart and Joanna Baillie, each a 
pleasant contrast to his Scott chapters—the bitterness, 
the venom gone, a welcome calm behind the storm. 
Mr. Carswell can write well when he chooses. His 
“ Brother Scots ’’ was a piece of good work, if some 
stinging nettles were mixed with it also. But this 
diatribe ! Noadmirer of Sir Walter will take it seriously, 
except perhaps to grieve that it has been written. 
Between it and Mr. Gwynn’s lately published “ Life of 
Scott ’’ the difference is that of midnight and morning. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT.* 
By J. P. CoLtins. 


HEY say that no man ever really failed to make 
Hamlet interesting, and we may fairly say the 
same about Lord Northcliffe. He was so intensely full 
of energy and personality that no book yet has rounded 
him up. The fault is that most of them have been 
written by men who were too much under the spell of 
the enchanter to see his shortcomings, or to distinguish 
how and why he was a symptom of a most amazing 
period, and not the Jove of it by any means. Even 
Mr. Fyfe, with his knack of presentation and his keen 
sense of interest, cannot wholly shake off the fascination 
that the great man exercised over his henchmen. Yet 
our author is well aware how necessary impartiality is 
if a book of this kind is to live; and he only succeeds 
in leaving an effect of cinematographic brilliance and 
uncertainty. So that the strain of hero worship breaks 
down, for we are almost asked to admire his idol’s 
failures as well as his successes. 

“‘ Alfred the Great ’’ had many advantages to start 
with, and they were nearly all tribal or physical. He 
was handsome and presentable ; he had, when he liked, 
a most ingratiating manner; and he could attach his 
favourites to himself with a devotion that is growing 
rare in the newspaper profession. Mr. Fyfe rightly em- 
phasises what Northcliffe owed to his wonderful mother, 
but there is always a mutual bargain of admiration 
between a warm-hearted woman and her favourite son. 
Besides, we must not ignore the influence she used over 
the rest of her sons in order to bind them to Alfred’s 
chariot. There is only one example in our time of this 
Egyptian domination of a group of brothers by the 
ablest member, and this was that modern Joseph— 
Chamberlain. In each case there was _ intensive 
devotion to the common cause and the family interest, 
and the secret of success lay in the unified command. 
On the whole, the ruling member gained immensely by 
the combination of gifts it assembled to his hand, and 
Alfred Harmsworth was among the first to admit what 


* “ Northcliffe, an Intimate Biography.” 


By Hamilton Fyfe. 
16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


he owed to the financial genius of brother Harold and 
the exquisite urbanity of brother Cecil. That is why 
we need not side with Mr. Fyfe when he reproaches the 
great man with the “ mistake ’’ he made in “ filling his 
office full of brothers,’’ and adduces it as a reason for 
his clearing the Times office of relationships or kindred 
groups. This was merely repeating the policy enforced 
many years before at Carmelite House, and even there 
the rule was incomplete in its enforcement, for two 
brothers might stay on if one cared to change his 
surname. 

Mr. Fyfe quotes the Germans’ praise of Northcliffe’s 
“paper bullets’’ in the way of war propaganda, but 
those of us who were across the Rhine at the end of 
the war remember how the enemy snatched at anything 
that lessened the credit due to British pluck and strategy 
in the field. No paper had so inflated Germany’s pre- 
war idea of itself as the Daily Mail had done by its 
alternate flattery and abuse of everything Teutonic. In 
his war policy, as in so much else, Northcliffe was 
peculiarly the victim of his prejudices and his impulses ; 
and his antagonism towards Kitchener, Asquith, and 
Haig might have been much more serious if he had 
really wielded the Olympian thunderbolts that some 
folk believe. 

A glutton for power and a man of immense capacity 
in a spasmodic way, he retained one touch of humility. 
He had a profound respect for unselfish idealisms that 
he could not share. The story has yet to be told of the 
way in which as a lad he actually signed his name as a 
convert on the books of the Salvation Army, and all 
through his life he remained one of its deepest admirers. 
When he was going to Washington to succeed Balfour 
he had a talk with the late General Bramwell Booth, 
and said: ‘‘ Good-bye. I ought to have been one of 
your body, you know.” Booth replied with a laugh, 
“ There wouldn’t have been room for both of us.””. And 
Northcliffe used to say it was one of the neatest com- 
pliments he had ever had. But these are only chance 
aspects, and it shows how many there were in this 
veritable jungle of a man. One question is whether 
anyone will ever achieve a better or completer portrait 
than Mr. Fyfe has given us here. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


FRANK KENDON.* 


. THOUSAND pleasures that were denied to our 

fathers are ours to-day for the lifting of 
a finger—or less. For this prodigality, however, a rich 
penalty has been exacted. Our present tempo of life 
has been bought at the expense of inner quietude. Now- 
adays, we do not so much laugh as shriek ; and if the 
lily is not painted, or the rose gilded, we pass it by as 
unworthy. So, too, in the field of art. Experiment 
and so-called “‘ daring ’’ tend to attract all the notice. 
You may have very little to say, but if you can find a 
bold and flaring way of saying it, you will win the public 
ear. Conversely, no matter how precious the thing 


* “The Small Years.” 6s. (Cambridge University Press.)— 
‘‘Poems and Sonnets,” ‘‘Arguments and Emblems,” “A Life 
and Death of Judas Iscariot.’’ (Bodley Head.) 


you have to say, if you insist on saying it in an unsen- 
sational manner, you will probably remain unheard by 
all save the discerning few. In a sense of course this 
has always been true ; but never so true as now. 

To find a poet attracting attention, therefore, who 
has never gone an inch out of his way to be sensational, 
is somewhat surprising; or at least it would be sur- 
prising if it were by his poetry that he won the public 
ear. So perhaps, after all, it is in the ironical nature of 
things that Frank Kendon, who is first and last a poet, 
should have “‘ rung the bell” (as it were) by a book of 
prose. Those who are now reading “ The Small Years ”’ 
are, for the most part, reading him for the first time: 
as a poet they will hardly have heard of him. 

Yet “‘ The Small Years ” could never have been written 
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if Frank Kendon were not a poet—and a very good 
poet at that. They do well who have been giving to 
this book the unofficial sub-title of “‘ the childhood of a 
poet’; for it puts into our hands a key to unlock the 
intimacies of a poet’s mind. But there is (or was) some- 
thing of the poet in most of us, and therein lies the 
measure of our general joy in such a book as this. 
upon a time the clear mirror 
of our mind could reflect 
brightly, and one by one, the 
common miracles of every- 
day; but the rough usage 
of the years has smutched 
(if it has not altogether 
broken) that mirror, and now 
at best most of us can only 
remember faintly the bright 
things it once could show. 
He, therefore, who can 
magically contrive to polish 
up the mirror again and 
reveal, if only for a moment, 
the clear vision of our 
childhood’s eyes, wins our 
gratitude—and, more, re- 
minds us of those “ bright 
shoots of Everlastingness ” 
that once sprouted from 
our sap. None but a 
poet could do this, for 
none but a poet continues 
to hold that early vision 
clean ‘in his mind’s eye. 
“The Small Years” is the 
fruit of a poet’s longing to 
keep that brief innocency 
safe from the spoiling 
clutch of mortality—not for 
himself only, but for us all. 
“They (these memories) 
have not been much,” says Mr. Kendon, “ but they 
are something the world may have by my labour, and 
could not have without me. If I was luckier in my 
earth than thousands, I am to try to leave them the 
shadowy forms of my joy, to wrestle with the angel of 
childhood till he tells me his secret, and then I am to 
put that down, truthfully, for a particular addition to 
the joy of the world. Therefore,’’ he continues, 


Once 


Portrait by Clifton Edwards. 


“‘I would change fingers with you, and let you steal 
raspberries and gooseberries, and white currants on a string 
like an unfastened necklace, so that you would remember 
this grown-up year, not only the taste of them, not only 
the theft, but their light leaves and rough leaves and thorns, 
and your hand going in among them, going in through a 
checker of sun and leaf shadow, to steal them from their 
bushes.”’ 


There speaks the poet—capturing for us all the lost 
Eden of our childhood. No wonder Mr. de la Mare, 
in a charming introduction to the book, exclaims, “‘ Alas, 
how few of us can recapture it—and how very few 
indeed with Mr. Kendon’s lovely truth and clarity.” 
Truth and clarity, yes, for in his pages you will find 
none of that damaging sentimentality that seems always 
to clog the footsteps of those who try to find the way 


back to youth. In its quiet understatement the work 
is almost perfect. Near Mr. Kendon’s early home, for 
instance, there was a certain wood, called by the family 
“Our Wood.” It is in the nature of woods, however, 
to be cut down once in every twelve years. “I knew 
nothing of death then,’ writes the author, ‘“ but I re- 
member the feeling of dismay, and now I know it was 
the same: that what has 
been will never be again, 
that the wood, which was 
a symbol, almost a person 
to us, was going out of 
existence.” Then follows a 
passage which shows the 
entire difference bet ween 
Mr. Kendon’s remembering 
and that of so many 
others : 


It was not that we felt 
any sentimental sorrow for the 
trees that were down or crash- 
ing; the hurt was not made 
in the world, but in us. ... 
It was nothing really; in a 
week we had, like sensible 
children, accepted the new 
wood, with its tree-stumps, 
its piles of bats and faggots ; 
and we soon played happily 
over the very ruins of the 
wood we had lost.” 


Deservedly, then, this new 
book has introduced Frank 
Kendon to a wider audience. 
But will they leave it at 
that, we wonder, and wait 
expectantly for his next 
book of prose? Personally, 
very much as we have 
enjoyed “ The Small Years,” 
we dare to hope that his 
next book will be a return to poetry: for poetry, when 
all is said and done, is Mr. Kendon’s job. Previous to 
this last work, he had published four other volumes, of 
which three were poetry. When he was still up at 
Cambridge, he appeared as one of a quartet in ‘“‘ Poems 
by Four Authors,” Then followed, in this order, ‘‘ Mural 
Paintings in English Churches ”’ (an Introductory Essay 
on the Folk Influence in Religious Art); ‘‘ Poems and 
Sonnets”’; Arguments and Emblems’; and “A 
Life and Death of Judas Iscariot.” 

The background of most of Frank Kendon’s poetry 
is the country. From it he has drawn his best inspir- 
ation; but, not being in the main an objective poet, 
he has not sought so much to paint it in words as to let 
it serve him symbolically. Yet his eye is clear enough 
at times. ‘‘ The Small Years ”’ gives, in exquisite detail, 
some account of the particular country-side in which he 
was born—that old and fertile stretch of the Kentish 
Weald that lies between Tonbridge and Cranbrook. 
Little has happened, fortunately, to spoil that rural 
loveliness even to-day—with its miles of apple and other 
orchards, its lily-ponds, its hop-fields, its white-kilned 
oast-houses, and its quiet, hospitable villages: in Mr. 
Kendon’s youth, however, it was, if possible, quieter 
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and lovelier still. In such a green land, then, he uncon- 
sciously harvested the rich store of rural experience 
(‘‘ the tiny circumstance of peace” as another country- 
hearted poet has put it) that later he was destined to 
give back again transmuted into poetry. He might 
travel far afield in the years to come; but it would 
always be to that Kentish country-side that his eager 
mind would return. Thus, though he saw war service 
in Palestine, it was not of the stony hills and cyclamens 
there, or of the mosques and white-robed Arabs, that 
he wrote: instead, 
‘“ The brightest thing we knew 
In a land of gaudy flowers, 


Was a daisy tipped with dew, 
English! Ours!” 


Not, of course, that he was a poet of any one part of the 
country rather than of another : home to him is wherever 
a lark sings over ploughed fields, or a wild violet hides 
in a green bank, or an English glow-worm lights its 
tiny lantern in a tangle of grass. Were it otherwise he 
might easily be a lesser poet than he is. He sings of the 
country-side not only because he cares for it esthetically, 
but because, in so caring for it, he finds therein inspir- 
ation for his own (and our) spiritual illumination. 
Nature is a mirror which he holds up wherein we may 
see, not so much lark and violet and glow-worm, as our 
own selves by these things made splendidly responsive. 
Both in ‘‘ Poems and Sonnets ” and in “‘ Arguments and 
Emblems” the prevailing imagery is of spring; but 
beneath, all the while, the singing is of Life’s own Spring 
of Love. 

“* And thou, thou dearest treader of the slopes 

Of morning, look with courage and be blind : 


Live by the lark’s example, Sweet, whose hope 
Grew into wings and left his doubts behind. 


“O little bird, begin thy song again, 
The deaf Earth hears thee in her dreams, and sighing 
Turns from her sleep, although her dreams remain— 
Lies listening to thee, pleased beyond replying. 


‘“O Love, not deaf as Earth, it is thy day ; 
Hark to the lark that slept on earth so long, 
He’s mounted with the mists and gone away, 
And now he calls the sun up with a song.”’ 


Though Frank Kendon’s poetic background, then, is 
the English country-side, his ultimate concern, every 
time, is with man’s spirit—its yearnings, its aspirations, 
its finest efforts to fight a way into expression through 
the paradoxically entrammelling flesh. All the beauties 


of earth and heaven are not enough if love is not in the 
human heart to inform them : 


“‘ Therefore be thou, and not the stars, my faith, 
For in thy absence heaven and earth are void. 
Let not my wonder waste itself on death 
While thou, alive, can keep my heart employed. 
Thy age, thy tender youth, thy groans, thy mirth, 
Thy winged and daring love, 
These are the true creators of the earth, 
And heaven was a waste of stars till, looking forth, 
Thou didst discover beauty in the way they move.” 


There is the final appeal of Mr. Kendon’s love- 
poetry : it sings the highest reach of love. In the open- 
ing poem to the “ Arguments and Emblems” volume 
there is a line that runs, “‘ Love is unjust that seeks an 
end”; and that particular philosophy is as a leitmotiv 
threading through all his work. Love that looks be- 
yond the flesh can have noend. By such love the lover 
attains immortality: in the very measure of his ability 
so to love he reaches out to Love itself—to Life—yes, 
to God, if so you will have it. 

Here, then, is a young poet whose achievement has 
already assured him a very definite place among the 
moderns—though that is a term he would probably 
scorn. He may have shown little concern with “ win- 
dow-dressing,”’ but that is not because of his dislike of, 
or inability in, experiment. His numerous sonnets 
show the maturity of his technique. And his invention 
of ‘analysed rhyme” is a definite contribution to 
English prosody : 

“O tarry for me, sweet ; 
I shall stir, I shall wake ! 
And the melody you seek 
Shall be lovely, though late.” 


That his is not only a lyric genius was shown in the long 
narrative of Judas Iscariot. The point of view (i.e. of 
Judas as an impatient idealist, capable of the deepest 
remorse, unable to wait for any less immediate heaven 
than one here and now) was not exactly a new one: 
what was new, however, was the sensitive development 
of Judas’s character, from boyhood, against the beauti- 
fully conceived background of Judea. Mr. Kendon’s 
enforced sojourn in Palestine was there put to noble 
advantage. One hopes for another long narrative poem 
from his pen. He has already blown fresh life into 
more than one of the old legends, such as ‘‘ Orpheus ” 
and (in MS.) “ Tristran”’: will he not turn, now, to 
some more constructive theme of to-day ? 
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THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuINEA for the best original lyric. 


II.—HALF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for a short description (one 
hundred and fifty words) of the literary associa- 
tions of any place visited during the holiday 
season. 


IV.—HALF A GUINEA for the best commentary, in not 
more than one hundred and fifty words, of 
Goethe’s remark: ‘‘ The dear good people 
don’t know how long it takes to learn to read. 
I’ve been at it eighty years, and can’t say yet 
that I’ve reached the goal.” 


V.—HALF A GUINEA for the 
best example of a five- 
word jewel phrase, 
such as “‘ Laburnums, 
dropping wells of fire,” 
giving source. 


VI.—HALF A GUINEA for the 
best review, in not 
more than one 
hundred words, of 
any recent book. 
Competitors should 
give names of Book, 
Author and Publisher 
at head of each re- 
view. 


VII.—THE BooKMAN will be 
sent post free for 
twelve months to the 
sender of the best 
suggestion for a 
Competition. 


RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 


I.—THE PRIZE OF ONE 
GUINEA for the best 
original lyric is a- 
warded to May 
Herschel Clarke, 254, 


Burrage Road, Woolwich, S.E.18, for the 
following : 


fauthor 


DIAMOND ON MY LADY’S FINGER. 


Diamond on my lady’s finger, 

Lights that flash, and glow, and linger, 
Like some elfin spirit peeping, 

Darting, glinting, dancing, leaping ; 
Prisoned ’gainst that tender flesh, 
Caught within a golden mesh : 


Amber have you for her hair— 
Delicious, scented, sun-wrought snare ! 
(Would I might languish a century there !) ; 
Sapphire for her deep blue eyes, 

Blue of the warm Italian skies ; 
Ruby, too, for her red young mouth, 
Warm with the passion of the South ; 
But oh, what colour have you there, 
Diamond, to which I can compare 
The dimple playing hide-and-seek 
Amid the peach-blossom of her cheek ! 


Diamond on my lady’s finger, 
Lights that flash, and glow, and linger, 
Could I all your beauty know, 
Whence you come and whither go; 
All your fair inconstancies, 

What your fiery essence is ; 

Could I grasp each changeful mood, 
Catch each coloured interlude, 
String it on a golden chain, 

Like a thread of sunlit rain ; 

Could I wear upon my heart 

Of your beauty every part ; 

Could I catch and clasp you whole, 
Fiery one, unto my soul— 
Something, then, O gem aglow, 

Of a woman might I know, 

Of my lady understand, 

Diamond on her dainty hand ! 


We also select for printing : 
CRIPPLE SONG. 


I can go down to no broad sea, 
Yet, with a heart on fire, 

I loose for utmost ends of earth 
The ships of my desire. 


Though I may lift no single 
sail 
To net the morning’s rose, 
Daybreak is mine, and every 
tide, 
And every wind that blows. 


My brother men are sped with 
flutes, 
They track the farthest star ; 
But I move out with never a 
sound, 
And journey twice as far. 


Yearlong they challenge arméd 
suns, 
Waylay a pilgrim moon ; 
And still account sweet venture 
less 
Than I that tire so soon. 


The fans of heaven are spread 
for them, 
Her tents of cloud unfold ; 
Where all is change and time 
is not, 
I fear nor heat nor cold. 


Mr. Andrew _Soutar, 
“Not Mentioned” (Hutchinson). 
Reviewed on page 304.' 


Through many a happy dusk they slide 
To shallows and to sleep ; 

High on the bound of dream is set 
The lovely watch I keep. 


I can go down to no broad sea, 
Yet, with a heart at peace, 

Nightly I bring from ends of earth 
The ships of my release. 


(D. F. Larkin, ‘‘ Winchelsea,’ Reigate Road, Brighton.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Ella Rivers 
Noble (Long Melford), R. J. Cowlin (Mold), B. O. John- 
son (Cradley Heath), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
George S. Astins (Hove), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
J. M. Watson (Bute), S. R. Noyes (Johannesburg, South 
Africa), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), M. G. 
Hughes, Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Alice E. 
Collinge (Harwood), Joyce S. Benning (Dunstable), 
Hilda Crutchley (Winchmore Hill), Alice Winterhalder 
(West Ham), Irene Hubbard (Steeple Claydon), Margaret 
F. Woodzell (Plymouth), H. Broadberry Seaman (Bays- 
water), Teresa Bellamy Noble (Long Melford). 
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II.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the. best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 
SPEED FEVER. By Barry Lynpon. (Nelson.) 
“*The rest is silence.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 2. 2. 
We also select for printing : 
MENTAL RADIO: DOES IT WORK, AND HOW ? 


We also select for printing : 


“T saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light.” 
HENRY VAUGHAN, A Vision. 


“IT wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills.” 
Worpsworth, The Daffodils. 


By Upton Sincrarr. (Werner Laurie.) 
“‘T grieve to say, I’ve winked at him, 
And he. has winked at me.” 
Bab Ballads (‘‘ Gentle Alice Brown ’’). 


“It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless’ with adoration . . .” 
WorpswortH, By the Sea. 


(J. N. Banister, ‘‘ Rollestone,’’ Malden Street, Leyland, 


Lancs.) 


BEYOND OUR KEN. By Mrs. ARTHUR STALLARD. 


(Elliot Stock.) 


4. ‘‘ And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer 


Never to hope again.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII, Act IIT, Sc. 2. 


“She served kind, gentle masters, 5. ‘‘I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Nor asked for rest nor change.” Straining upon the start.” 
ADELAIDE ANN Proctor, “A Legend of Bregenz.”’ , SHAKESPEARE, Henry V, Act ITT, Sc. t. 
. E. A. Gedge, Cothelestone, Bagborough, near Tauntcen, 
J 8 Som.) s 8 6. ‘‘ And the barge with oar and sail 


DOWSED LIGHTS. By ApAm 
SADLER. (Ward, Lock.) 
“‘ There’s husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 
(Mrs. Rabertson, 66, R. L. 
Stevenson Avenue, Bourne- 


Moved from the brink like some full-breasted swan.”’ 
TENNYSON, Morte d’Arthur. 
(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield 
Road, Earlsdon, Coventry.) 


We also select for special 
commendation the replies by 


mouth.) A. Davidson (Glasgow), Alice 

Winterhalder (West Ham), 

ee FEVER. By Barry Ethel M. Kennedy (London, 
-YNDON. (Nelson.) 


“He went with one prance 
From Turkey to France.” 


Epwarp LEar, Nonsense Rhyme. 
(May Godfrey, Brockham, 
Danbury, Essex. 
ESCAPADE. By Evetyn Scorr. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


S.W.), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), Grace M. Yallop 
(Gorleston-on-Sea), Emily 
Davis (Dublin), G. D. Mobbs 
(Birmingham), E. M. Glaister 
(Hampstead), A. C. Marshall 
(Edinburgh), John Coghlan 
(Dublin), L. Bruce (Ashford), 


ss ine against Rocks and_ split N. Ray (Belfast), Norah M. 
them too; ! 
Aye! and a world of Pikes passe 


through !”’ 
ROBERT HERRICK, His Cavalicr. 
(J. H. Plummer, ro, Court 
Road, Horfield, Bristol.) 


III.—TuHE PrizE oF THREE 
New Books for the 
best list of six poetical 
similes is awarded to 
J. N. Banister, 
“Rollestone,’’ Malden 
Street, Leyland, Lan- 
cashire, for the follow- 
ing : 


1. ‘Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self.” 


Mr. James W. Bennett, 
author of “ Chinese Blake,” to be published short'y by 


Messrs. Skeffington. 


B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
| Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), 
Edith M. Walker (Bourne- 
mouth), Ruth K. Watt 
(Pulborough), John A. Bell- 
chambers (London, N.), Fred 
B. Urquhart (Edinburgh), Mrs. 
May Belben (Wimborne), M. 
cuckham (West Kirby), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), C. S. 
Stamper (Grimsby), May 
Godfrey (Danbury), M. E. 
Arthy (Esher). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best defini- 


Keats, To a Nightingale. 


2. “It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
-The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration . . .” 


WorpswortH, By the Sea. 


3. ‘‘I touched the heart that loved me, 
As a player touches a lyre.” 


MEYNELL, Without Him. 


4. ‘‘ He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


Tennyson, The Eagle. 


tion of (1) wit, (2) humour, with a short passage 
from a well-known writer illustrative of each, 
has been awarded to Edith M. Glaister, 19, 
Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3, for the 
following : 


Wir is the hitting of nails on the head, consciously 


and aptly, but not necessarily truthfully : 


‘“He who can does, he who can’t teaches.’-—SHaw. 
Humour is the juxtaposition of the incongruous and 


truth, 


often unconsciously characteristic : 
“‘ Howiver, I’m not denyin’ the women are foolish : 


God Almighty made ’em to match the men ”’ (Mrs. Poyser) 
—G. ELior. 


We also select for printing : 


. Between two worlds life hovers like a star.” 
Byron Wit—The revelation of unexpected similarity or dis- 
similarity between previously unconnected ideas or 
6. ‘‘ As she passed it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite expressions : 
music.” “A cynic is a man who knows the price of everything 
LONGFELLOW. and the value of nothing.’-—O. WILDE. 
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Humour—tThe contingency of ludicrous incongruities in 
character or situation : 

‘“ BUNTHORNE: The poem is finished and my soul has 
gone out into it. It is a wild, weird, fleshly thing; yet 
very yearning, very tender, very precious. It is called, 
‘Oh, Hollow! Hollow! Hollow!’ 


“‘PaTIENCE: Is it a hunting song ?”’ 


(L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17.) 


Surely Wit is common sense, or intellectual acuity, 
while 
Humour is the 

worth while. 


« 


‘ mind’s twinkle,’’ which makes living 


The cleric husband who introduced his wife to the Bishop 
showed wit when he said: ‘‘ A poor thing, my lord, but 
mine own!’”’ His wife showed humour (poor thing, she 
needed it !), when she replied: ‘‘ A poorer thing, my lord, 
but mine owner !” 

(J. A. Jenkins, 139, Heathfield Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham.) 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolver- 
hampton), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), L. Bruce 
(Ashford), Captain Wm. Jaggard (Stratford-on-Avon), 
Emily Davis (Dublin), J. D. Mobbs (Birmingham), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Mannington Sayers 
(Monmouth), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Kathleen Blyth 
(West Hartlepool), Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), D. Coop 
(Brighton), N. Ray (Belfast), B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
A. Davidson (Glasgow). 


V.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
criticism, in not more than twenty-four lines 
of verse, of any book advertised or reviewed 
in the July Bookman, is awarded to Emily 
Davis, 23, Mornington Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
S.W.9, for the following : 


Compton Mackenzie’s April Fools 
(Via the house where Cassell rules), 
Tells how John Touchwood, risen to fame, 
By writing plays, bestows his name, 
Sub rosa, on his clerk, a lady 

His relatives consider shady ; 

He asks these friends to dine upon 
The First of April, when he’s gone 
A-honeymooning, having left 

A lengthy note to that effect, 

Which also wills, in compensation, 
Share in his house to each relation : 
Three families, well primed for strife, 
A bachelor enjoying life, 

A widow and her priggish son, 

All shareholders, provide the fun, 
Which waxes fast and furious, true, 
Yet from this reader’s point of view, 
Although the cast are faithful all 

To type, the fun begins to pall 
Before the end; the writer seems 
Intoxicated with his dreams. 

But it’s a yarn that all should read 
Who love a laugh; they’ll feast indeed. 


We also select for printing : 


THE ENGLISH INN. By Tuomas BURKE. 


The drought may do its sultry best 

To thwart desire for work, 
But those who own some kind of car— 
Though springs may fail and brakes may jar— 
Find, wishful to refresh their rest, 

A guide in Mr. Burke. 


He tells us how with radiant sign, 
Our country-side displays 
The little hostelries and great, 
Where gracious landlords stand and wait 
To serve who will but pause to dine: 
And he who lingers, stays. 


“The Rent Day ’’—ne’er forgot when seen ! 
“You Might As Well” go there ; 
“No Hurry,” and, for him who’ll trapse 
To Aldgate, is the ‘‘ Hoop and Grapes ”’ ; 
“The Quiet Woman ’’—how serene 
And how benignly fair ! 


““The Black Boy and the Stomach-ache ’’— 
Intriguing as it reads, 

But indicates the generous fare 

That left the child no room to spare: 

Then, English traveller, come and take 
According to your needs ! 


(A. E. Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 


We also highly commend the replies from B. A. Billings 
(Manchester), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Ed‘th M. Glaister 
(Hampstead), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Agatha 
Honnywiill (Portishead), J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne.) 


VI.—THE PRIzE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best review, 
in not more than one hundred words, of any 
recent book, is awarded to E. D. Young, 1, Bryn 
Bowydd, Blaenau Festiniog, for the following : 

WAR IN HEAVEN. By CuHarves WILLIAMs. 
(Gollancz.) 


Constantly we seek that mental refuge, of which our need 
grows even greater, in a fantastic life permeating the 
commonplace, as detective stories make the common 
policeman a form of high romance. Mr. Williams goes 
further. From the conventional opening—a dead body— 
he takes us by natural stages to where, in modern England, 
black magic strives with Prester John over the battered 
Holy Grail. Breathlessly we follow the conflict—a 
publisher and an archdeacon among its protagonists— 
and the highest possible tribute to the author is our deep 
satisfaction and relief when magnificently the powers of 
righteousness prevail. 


We also select for printing : 
LORD CARNOCK. By NIcoLson. 
(Constable.) 


The chief attraction of this book lies in its honesty and 
clear conception. The understanding and appreciation 
atfiorded Lord Carnock by his son enlists unwittingly the 
reader’s eager interest. We follow not only his career but 
the man himself, his personality and interest in life drawing 
us from Germany to Persia, from Morocco to the Embassy 
in St. Petersburg. The points of acutest interest centre 
round the Algeciras Conference and events leading to the 
Great War. Here is a book of real interest to all, but 
particularly to the student of history and lovers of a good 
biography. 

(Renée Allen, 33, Huskisson Street, Liverpool.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by D. Orford (London, S.E.), Isobel Neil (Cricklewood), 
B. Noel Saxelby (Buxton), L. F. Goldsmid (London, 
S.W.), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimborne), Agatha Honnywi!] (Portishead), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Robert K. Sped- 
ding (Liverpool), Malcolm Hemphrey (Farnborough), 
Barbara Hughes-Stanton (Kensington), Mrs. Emily E. 
Moore (Letchworth), Dallas Kenmare (Barnt Green), 
Joan Vale (Moss Vale), S. R. Fuller (Streatham), Evelyn 
Bamber (Blackburn), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Mrs. W. E. Haslam (Chelten- 
ham), N. Ray (Belfast), M. Luckham (West Kirby), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Mrs. E. G. 
Elton (Norbury), J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), Keith 
Baddeley (Chesham). 


VII.—A PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooKMAN is awarded to Barbara Hughes- 
Stanton, Scarsdale Lodge, Wright’s Lane, 
W.8, and to Robert K. Spedding, 92, Harting- 
ton Road, Liverpool. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE.* 


By CLIFFORD BOWER-SHORE. 


IXTEEN years ago, Ambrose Bierce, man of 
letters, writer of fiction, essays, fables, satires 
and verse, shook the dust of Washington from his feet 
and went to Mexico, at that time in turmoil of revolu- 
tion. And there the curtain falls. No confirmation of 
his death has been received, although his pupil and 
confidant, Dr. Adolph Danziger de Castro, is reported 
to have had a confession from Pancho Villa, the bandit 
chief of Mexico, who stated that Bierce, having been 
driven from the camp 
for criticising his (Villa’s) 
methods, was followed 
by two soldiers and shot. 
Bierce was a_ strange 
man. Born in Ohio in 
1842, he fought as a 
volunteer in the American 
Civil War, and took part 
in Sherman’s march 
through Georgia. He 
was promoted to the 
rank of major, and was 
wounded once. After 
demobilisation he drifted 
into journalism, and in 
1872 came to London, 
where he wrote for Fun, 
at that time edited by 
Tom Hood. Returning 
to America in 1876, he 
managed a mining com- 
pany for some _ time 
before turning whole- 
heartedly to literary 
work. His letters reveal 
him to be an admirer of 
Shakespeare, prove that 
he was unselfish and en- 
couraged talent in others, and afford striking evidence 
that he wrote for art’s sake, and would not pander to 
“shallow public taste.’’ His few intimate friends are 
conclusive in their belief that he went to Mexico as a 
means of committing suicide, for his last remark to 
them was “‘ Everywhere I go I see only fools, and I 
am sick of it.’’ In that sentence he admirably summed 
up the cynical attitude towards life displayed through- 
out his work. 

Genius! In these days the word is far too often 
used, but none can legitimately gainsay Bierce’s claim 
to the title. He wrote two of the most queer books 
in the world. In the first, ‘‘ The Devil’s Dictionary ” 
(or as it was first called, ‘‘ The Cynic’s Word Book ”’}, 
he finds a clear field for his petulant wit, and to read 
this masterpiece of both suave and bitter cynicism 
is to be forcibly reminded of the glib Johnson. Quaint 
definitions, curious traces of whimsey, flashing, stinging 
satire, all gambol daintily in this book which alone 

* “In the Midst of Life.’ (Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ Can 
Such Things Be?” (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Monk and ‘the 
Hangman’s Daughter’’ and “Fantastic Fables.”’ (Jonathan 


Cape.)—'‘ The Eyes of the Panther.”” (Jonathan Cape.)— 
American Publishers : Albert and Charles Boni. 3s. 6d. each. 


assures Bierce of posterity. It is here that Bierce, the 
short story writer, reveals his hatred for the longer 
form of literary art, when he defines ‘‘ The novel... . 
A short story padded. The art of writing novels is 
long dead. Peace to its ashes, some of which have a 
large sale.” 

The second weird volume is “ Fantastic Fables.” 
Many of the fables are original, but others are founded 
upon those of AZsop transformed by the touch of biting 
irony. Witty and cynical, 
showing a profound 
knowledge of human 
nature, he leers at con- 
ceit, sneers at false virtue 
and hates corruption. 

It was in the most 
difficult branch of literary 
art that Bierce chose to 
exploit his astonishing 
gifts, for the short story 
was his true meétier. 
Because he wrote stories 
that ended with a “‘snap”’ 
it has been said to his 
detriment that Bierce 
was “a magazine story 
writer.” Bierce paints 
subsidiary detail with 
caution and local colour 
with skill. His stark 
simplicity, uniting 
beauty of diction with 
truth of presentation, 
arouses wonder, appre- 
hension, curiesity and 
thrill, and the climax 
arrives with the reader 
pent-up with emotion. 
Then comes the startling dénouement, subtly simple, 
extremely plausible and pregnant with power. Bierce, 
the soldier, had lived dangerously. His stories of the 
American Civil War are among his best, realistic to 
a high degree, provocative of deep thought. He por- 
trays for us the true horror of war without the obscenities 
resultant of retrospective thought, and the effect is 
to leave on the mind of the reader a more lasting im- 
pression of the futility and wanton waste of war than 
is made by any of the imaginative war novels at present 
in vogue. 

Bierce’s prose was strong, fluent and rhythmical. 
His vocabulary was like a river in spate, and though 
at times he was given to “ fine”’ writing it can never 
be termed ‘“ tormented.” He wrote a quantity of 
useless stuff, not surprising in view of his prolific output, 
and when he wrote badly he was insufferable. 

Excelling in the macabre type of story, Bierce’s 
work in this sphere loses nothing by comparison with 
that of Edgar Allan Poe. His morbid masterpieces are 
powerful in theme and forcibly told with perfect economy 
of technique. The bizarre, the mystic, the strange and 
extraordinary all attain plausibility under his skilful 


Ambrose Bierce. 
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pen. On occasion his characters are shadowy, yet 
contradictorily alive, moving in an atmosphere of graphic 
horror and vague terror. He unveils unforgettable 
pictures of life, stripped of rhetoric, prejudices and 
padding, revealing himself a master in the art of living 
as well as of fiction. His vivid style imparts a tremor 
to every nerve, and the ultimate thrill is obtained by 
uncanny power of description. At his best he never 
wastes a word, his unique artistry ingeniously served 
by simple and subtle realism. 

Bierce was the first to exploit the loose penetrative 
type of story favoured by many present day writers, 
who sacrifice plot, variety of character, action and 
place, to depth and subtlety with a rich vein of psycho- 
logy. Grim and crisp in manner, with fearful dramatic 
power, he creates oppressive atmospheres, and reveals 
the malignant powers exercised by the dormant, so 
terribly detailed in ‘‘ The Man and the Snake,” a story 
to be found in the volume, “‘ The Eyes of the Panther.” 
Blending realism and fantasy with a happy sense 
of proportion, he suggests rather than portrays mor- 
bidity. 


On the other hand he is a master of the extensive 
type of story, replete with a variety of characters, 
cunning in plot, with but simple psychology. Here by 
skilful plot development he produces an unforgettable 
story, alive with incident, straightforwardness and 
surprise. The climax of his stories are the cumulative 
effect of every sentence written, forming a harmonious 
and satisfying whole. 

Bierce was a humorist too and, at his best, a most 
delightful one. His humour is typically American, 
consisting of under and over statement. The type of 
humour which treats the commonplace with portentous 
seriousness, and refers to barbarity and catastrophe 
with levity. His humour, although possessing richness, 
piquancy and stimulation, is in a lower category than 
his serious work, but illustrates admirably the catho- 
licity of Bierce’s talent. Even in humour Bierce’s 
genius for the macabre is manifest, for he excels in 
the grinning skull type of wit. Five of his humorous 
stories are to be found in “‘ The Eyes of the Panther.” 

Ambrose Bierce made a very definite and decidedly 
individual contribution to the art of the short story. 


EDWARD JOHN 


“TRELAWNY.* 


By S. M. ELLis. 


NE of the most remarkable of the band of men 

and women who have obtained enduring remem- 

brance by means of their intimacy with the great, and 
so passed into the realms 
of fame by hanging on to 
the skirts of the Immortals, 
was the Bombastes Furioso 
of the nineteenth century, 
Edward John Trelawny. 
This burly Cornishman was 
born in 1792, and in the 
course of a long life of 
romantic adventure—much 
elaborated and embroidered 
in the records he wrote of 
it—had experiences as a 
sailor and a privateer in the 
Indian Ocean, fought in 
Greece, swam Niagara, and 
married four wives, two 
of whom were wild, far- 
eastern maidens (though 
even thus he fell short of 
the aspiration of the youth 
in ‘‘ The Lay of the Love- 
lorn,” “I will wed some 
savage woman—nay, I'll 
wed at least a dozen”’). 
Finally he died in the year 
1881, and had his mortal 
dust deposited beside that 
of the immortal Shelley in 
Rome, no mean achieve- 
ment. Thus he had in the 
course of nearly ninety 
years lived from the spacious days of the eighteenth 
century, through the period of the Romantics and the 


* “The Friend of Shelley.” 


A Memoir of Edward John 
Trelawny. 


By H. J. Massingham. 21s. -(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Regency, into what his biographer, Mr. Massingham, 
would call the most otiose and porcine decade of the 
Victorian era. For though Mr. Massingham is com- 
mendably free from the 
airy persiflage so common 
to the younger biographers, 
he has no respect for the 
period which he terms “‘ The 
Great Frost,’ ‘‘a_ bear- 
garden for cruelty,” “ an 
enbalming paste,” and all 
manner of other unpleasant 
things. But in his 
biographer’s phrase, 
“ Trelawny was the only 
one of the Great Victorians. 
who was not a Victorian ”’: 
his enduring fame is not 
to seek in that era, but 
in the few months of the 
year 1821 which he passed 
in the society of Shelley 
in Italy, consummated by 
the part he played in the 
appalling drama or ritual 
of the burning of the poet’s. 
mutilated body on the 
sea-shore. 

The career of Trelawny 
was thus remarkably 
eventful, even though 
the accounts of his. 
early exploits and ad- 
ventures as recorded 
in his well-known auto- 
hiographical romance, ‘“‘ The Adventures of a Younger 
Son,”’ need to be condimented with more than one 
grain of salt. This being so, Trelawny’s life would 
seem to provide an excellent opportunity for a 


E. J. Trelawny. 
From a photograph in the possess:on of Mrs. Call, 
From “ The Friend of She‘ley,” by H. J. Massingham (Cobden-Sanderson). 
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straightforward narrative biography, compact of pictur- 
esque description, particularly as hitherto no extended 
memoir of the man has been written. But for reasons 
he does not explain, Mr. Massingham says Trelawny’s 
life is quite unsuited to that method, that is, “ the 
usual course of an historical biography.” I should 
have thought the opposite to be the case when the pen 
was handled by such a clever and cultured writer as 
Mr. Massingham, for though this is said to be his first 
essay in the art of biography, he shows that he possesses 
many of the primary gifts of the biographer—sympathy, 
intuition, an acute sense of psychology and, in the 
stock phrase, a gift for analysis of motive and 
character. What he lacks is an appreciation of 
illustrative detail and coherent incident so essential 
for building up the complete portrait of a man. His 
story does not progress or paint pictures: it lingers and 
speculates. 

So it is, his book is mainly an examination of Tre- 
lawny’s relations with Shelley, Byron, and Mary Shelley, 
and how these associates reacted on him, and he again 
on them. I think he has taken too grandiose a view 
of Trelawny’s personality and attributed more impor- 
tance to his influence on Shelley and Byron than can 
be substantiated by the facts. His theory that Byron’s 
delight in guying the absurdities and gasconading boasts 
of the Cornish giant—-a very Caliban at the withering 
blast of the poet’s sarcasm—degenerated into a sadistic 
pleasure is a wild one. It amused Byron to air and 
exercise his persiflage on the writhing Bombastes ; but 


that this wit had a deteriorating effect upon Byron’s 
character, or that Trelawny thereby developed, in 
modern jargon, an “‘ inferiority complex ”’ (a “‘ superiority 
complex ”’ was ever his trouble) are postulates not easy 
to prove. As for Shelley, it is hard to find that he 
regarded Trelawny as anything more than what he 
called ‘‘a wild but kind-hearted seaman.” He was with- 
out doubt a devoted and faithful friend to Shelley, who 
appreciated the fact; but one cannot take Trelawny’s 
own statements, in his published ‘ Recollections,” of 
his relations with Shelley and Byron as altogether 
correct, for he was a congenital rodomontado, a verit- 
able Baron Munchausen, one who exaggerated his per- 
formances and experiences perhaps unconsciously, for 
he would transmute even ascertainable facts, as when 
he said, “I built Byron a yacht,’’ whereas he had 
merely been engaged to skipper the vessel. His egoism 
was as clamant as that of his namesake, the Trelawny 
whose fellow Cornishmen would know the reason why 
if he demised. 

But his very exaggerations and exorbitances make 
him a remarkable figure, and as such he attracted the 
pens of Landor and Meredith and the brush of Millais. 
And he has been even more fortunate in attracting 
such a talented biographer at long last, for Mr. 
Massingham’s volume is full of clever phrases and 
passages which compel thought, sometimes to agree- 
ment and at other times to controversy. This is a 
skilful exercise in dialectics, and my only doubt is if the 
subject is worthy of the thesis. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE.* 


Professor Griggs has done a real service to literature in 
laying emphasis on the figure of Hartley Coleridge. His 
book was a successful thesis for a London doctorate in 
philosophy ; but it is none the less a very readable con- 
tribution to the art of biography. It is the sympathetic 
presentation, carefully based on documents of which some 
of the most interesting are new, of a remarkable man, 
whose faults, if he had any, were far outweighed by his 
misfortunes. 

Hartley’s initial misfortune of course was to have 
been born the son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It might 
be argued with equal plausibility that that was his initial 
good luck. Had he not been Samuel’s son, and brought 
up beneath the benevolent shadows of Wordsworth and 
Southey, occasionally illuminated by the firefly brightness 
of Lamb, it is possible that he would never have felt any 
call to literary expression. 

On the other hand it is obvious that the circumstances 
of his childhood were impossibly exacting. His heritage 
was a highly nervous organisation. The power of his 
imagination was the wonder of a circle of elders which 
included the most imaginative men of that generation ; 
and his infantile ratiocination was the amazement even 
of his father, who was accustomed to take such capacities 
for granted. 

So far so good. Hartley was obviously nurtured in the 
very hotbed of genius. But there is another side of the 
picture. With Coleridge and Wordsworth writing poems 
to him, and exclaiming over his astonishing sagacity, his 
delicate organisation was unhealthily stimulated. He 
early came to recognise himself as something rather wonder- 
ful, which every recorded utterance of his childhood— 
and surprisingly many have been recorded—proves him 
to have been. At the same time he was equally early 
made aware that his father was a person of such out- 


His Life and Work.” By Earl 
6s.. (University of London Press.) 


* “ Hartley Coleridge : 
Leslie Griggs. 


standing capacity that he could never hope to emulate 
him: and that is another indubitable proposition, for if 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s achievement had been in pro- 
portion to his potentialities, he would certainly have been, 
as both poet and philosopher, one of the world figures. 
The result was that Hartley grew up with an uncomfortable 
mixture of vanity and a sense of inferiority. It was 
wounded vanity which, when he failed to achieve the 
confidently expected Newdigate, threw him into the despair 
which he assuaged in alcohol. And it was his “ inferiority 
complex ’’ which was to tie his hands to the end of his 
days. He died—an old man in early middle age—an 
“ineffectual angel”; not, in the accepted sense of the 
word, beautiful; but, as mortals go, as good an angel 
as most. 

Nor was he so ineffectual as he believed himself to be 
or as it has been too readily taken for granted that he was. 
Hartley Coleridge was a poet, and a poet is to be judged 
by his poetry. And to examine Hartley’s poetry dis- 
interestedly, forgetting that he was the son of a great 
man, a drunkard and an admitted failure in life, is to be 
astonished at its quality. He was incapable of sustained 
effort, and happiest in fetters. Therefore he wrote sonnets, 
preferring the strict Petrarchian convention. The best of 
his sonnets are among the finest in English. They are at 
once exact and easy. With whatever Hartley wished to 
say he could fill, to the brim but without overflow, his 
measure of fourteen lines. For the most part a meditative 
and introspective poet, he was a true romantic of his 
generation who, if he looked inward upon himself, also 
looked outward upon the world of natural phenomena, 
And he had a gift of pictorial expression which the very 
much greater but very much untidier Wordsworth might 
well have envied. At his best Hartley Coleridge wrote 
with the precision of Tennyson and the passionate sim- 
plicity of Christina Rossetti. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must '° addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s Hou~&, WARWICK 
SoquaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letier of inquiry should be sent to ihe Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


In connection with the death of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, spiritualists and others are discussing the 
possibility of checking his 
communications from the 
other side by means of 
finger prints. It is indi- 
cative of his vitality and 
quick interest to the 
end that he was deeply 
interested in this matter 
just before his death. 
Certain it is that he has 
left his mark on his own 
times as writer and man. 
Best known as the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, he 
himself had long passed 
beyond that stage in his 
development and _pre- 
ferred to be known as the 
author of ‘“‘ The White 
Company,” as _ historian, 
and as a scientific in- 
vestigator and firm 
believer in the life after 
death and in the com- 
munication between the 
embodied and the dis- 
embodied. Death had no 
place in his beliefs nor 
in his estimate of life. 
Perhaps our finest tribute to him was our instinctive 
belief in his absolute sincerity even when we strongly 
disagreed with what he regarded as scientific proofs 
of communication. He lived a full life and fought a 
good fight and never stained a page. His last book, 
“ The Edge of the Unknown,” just issued by John 
Murray, has all the marks of his versatility and 
courage—do you recall E. H. Lacon Watson’s 
article in the August BooKMAN, 1929, on Conan 
Doyle as Poet ? 


I was glad to have a letter from Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard a few days ago. He is spending a few 
weeks in Belgium, it may be a few months, but as 
you will see from this issue, his works do follow him. 
I expect he finds Belgium as quiet as Saffron Walden 
and has chosen it for that reason. Amid such 
quietness I hope his mind is deeply embroiled in the 


rich life of other days which in due time will result 
in another of his historical novels, for he always gives 
us reliable history and a fine story. Many of his 
readers, however, do not know his power as a short 
story writer and should read “‘ Tuck o’ Drum ”’ just 
published by Hodder & Stoughton. 


I see that H. G. Wells recalls history and continues 
prophecy in his new 
novel, ‘‘ The Autocracy of 
Mr. Parham,” with which 
we shall deal at length in 
our next issue. He has 
this at least in common 
with Cromwell that he 
knows how to say: ‘‘ Take 
away that bauble,’ and 
has his own clear ideas of 
the baubles he would have 
taken away. Heinemanns 
published the book late in 
July and Low contributes 
some characteristic car- 
toons. 


It is proposed to pub- 
lish a Memoir and selec- 
tion of letters of the late 
Romer Wilson. Letters 
from her correspondents 
would be welcomed and 
returned by Edward J. 
O’Brien, Villa Pauliska, 
Muralto-Lucarno, Swit- 
zerland. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 


In an _ appreciative 
letter Mr. Wilfred Partington thinks Dr. W. S. 
Crockett however gave too much credit to Scott, 
in his review of ‘The Private Letter Books 
of Sir Walter Scott,’’ edited by Wilfred Par- 
tington. All that Sir Walter did was to write 
on the backs of a good many of the letters the names 
of the writers, sometimes the dates, and very 
occasionally a comment. The real editing, “* over- 
hauling, assorting, annotating,” etc., cost Mr. 
Partington six years hard labour. And the book 
was worth it. 


Almost, if not absolutely, the last words written 
by St. John Adcock for publication were: “‘ Some- 
body has been asking, What would you do if you 
were left a million? Take it.”” Hetty Green 
certainly would and would have grumbled that it 
was not two!—‘‘Hetty Green,’”’ by Boyden Sparkes 
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and Samuel Taylor Moore 
(Heinemann). I found it 
difficult to read as a bio- 
graphy, the facts awkwardly 
presented at times, the 
chronology doubling and 
twisting about and the 
writing poor. But it should 
not be approached as a 
biography; it isa study in 
disease. Its interest is 
pathological not bio- 
graphical. She had the 
Midas touch in the double 
sense, all things turned to 
gold and all her gold was 
dust. She was the richest 
woman in America and the 
poorest woman in the world. 
The book might be con- 
densed with advantage and issued asa Tract for the 
Times—how to succeed in missing life. Such a tract 
ought to be distributed free, both to the Haves and 
the Have Nots. It would bea valuable contribution 
which would do something to modify the bitterness 
of class warfare, the root of which is the root of all 
evil. 


Talking about money, we are all watching with 
keen interest the opening round of the book price 
fight in America. A few American publishers are 
listing new novels at one dollar instead of the cus- 
tomary two dollars and a half. With the com- 
plications of publishers’ economics we cannot deal at 
this time—amount and cost of distribution, adver- 
tising, overheads, etc. What I am concerned about 
is that I still catch myself noticing when I pay 
7s. 6d. for a book and at the same time taking as a 
matter of course the cost of other things like a busi- 
ness lunch, a seat at the theatre and the necessary 
trimmings, clothes—I have just visited my tailor ! 
I remember a year when I felt I had been especially 
reckless in book-buying—and found I had spent less 
than £20. The running of my cycle and side-car 
that year had cost 
me nearer {100 
than {80. The 
question as to 
whether books are 
too dear or not is 
for many of us 
more a question of 
psychology than 
of economics, a 
question affecting 
our scale of values 
rather than the 
state of our 
finance. 


Portrait by 


milton 
Elliott & Fry. Mr. H. Ha 


Fyfe. 


Reprceduced from Sydney Fress Cutting. 


Mr. E. O. Hoppé has 
reached Australia in his 
world tour with his camera. 
A friend has sent me an 
enthusiastic letter with a 
press cutting, giving an 
account of the exhibition in 
Sydney of Mr. Hoppé’s 
work. I know he will ap- 
preciate the title they have 
given him, “ Photographer 
of Nothing.”’ ‘“‘ He shoots 
his camera at four empty 
casks and a few empty 
bottles, and you see the 
dried soul in the shard of 
prohibition.” Whatever 
this may mean, it sounds 
terrible. Mr. Hoppé has 
gone on to Central Australia 
and the Great Barrier Reef. Many of us are looking 
forward to seeing the world through the lens of a 
camera in the hands of this incomparable artist. 


Mr. E. O. Hoppé. 


The time of the singing of birds has come, and 
almost gone. I think I am one of many for whom 
flowers and birds mean more as the years go by. 
Emphatically however I shall never sit down to study 
all about the habits of birds, their eggs, food, etc. And 
yet I want to be able to identify the birds that live 
in my garden and those I meet in my travels about 
England. I have found just the book I want which 
teaches me by pictures—‘‘ British Birds,” by F. B. 
Kirkman and F. C. R. Jourdain (21s. net ; Jacks). 
Each right hand page gives a beautifully coloured 
picture of the bird or birds in their natural colours 
and environment, whilst the left hand tells me all | 
I am anxious to know about them. Such a book 
adds riches to the seasons. 


Divorce, like the poor, is always and increasingly 
with us. Mr. Noel Douglas is to publish a book, 
‘Divorce,’ in the early autumn expressing the 
views of H. G. Wells, Rebecca West, André 
Maurois, Warwick 
Deeping, Theodore 
Dreiser, Bertrand 
Russell and others. 
This will be at 
least interesting, 
if not final and 
conclusive. 


I saw a young man 
yesterday swaying 
in the Under- ga 
ground train all Portrait by the Miss Gillian 
Central Studios. Olivi 

unaware that he vier, 

: “ d Collar” 
was not in an easy eal anes 


sik 
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chair. He was 
reading ‘Good 
Companions.”” It 
is one of the alto- 
gether good signs 
of our times that 
this book has 
attained such 
success and con- 
tinues to win 
ardent admirers. 
It has been so 
much with us 
however that one 
was almost taken by surprise to learn that Heine- 
manns are to publish Mr. J. B. Preistley’s new novel 
this month: “ Angel Pavement.’ I like his title, 
which is indicative, for Mr. Priestley can always see 
the ladder in Charing Cross and help others to 
climb it. 


Arbib-Hauser, 


Joint author of * The Man Without a 
Necktie” (Stanley Paul). 


Mr. John van Druten, the author of ‘‘ Young 
Woodley,”’ has certainly been on the way whilst 
writing his new novel, ‘A Woman on Her Way,” 
which Putnams are to publish in September. The 
writing has been done in places as far apart as the 
Isle of Skye and the Riviera, solitude and society at 
least. The same firm announces for the autumn, 
an English edition of Michael Scholokov’s post- 
revolutionary Russian novel, “‘ The Silent Don,” 
which Knopfs are issuing simultaneously in America. 
If we are to understand the Russians, ancient or 
modern, we shall have to turn to their literature 
rather than to their politics or economics. And 
understand them we must. 


James Douglas once pub- 
lished a book, ‘‘ The Man in 
the Pulpit.” I have never 
read that book, but I know 
James Douglas as the parson 
of Fleet Street and the 
father confessor to 
thousands in every part of 
the world. Only a moiety 
of his writing is published, 
despite his magnificent 
contribution to current 
journalism. The greater 
part is in the form of letters 
to those who seek his guid- 
ance. There is no man in 
England who knows more 
of the sorrows of men and 
women than James Douglas 
and he has the wisdom and 
the courage to give of his 
best in those letters which 
never see the light, vet never 


Portrait by Howard Coster, 
Photographer of Men. 


fail to give light to 
those who receive 
them. He is 
strong enough to 
let his heart beat 
in his writing, a 
beat you can feel 
as you read 
“Down Shoe 
Lane,’” a volume 
of his collected 
articles just pub- 
lished by Herbert 
Joseph. 


Arbib-Hauser, 


Joint author of “The Man Without a 
Necktie” (Stanley Paul). 


By the way, many will add to their special 
collector’s shelf, ‘‘ Celeste and other Sketches,” by 
Stephen Hudson (18s. ; Blackamore Press). Were it 
not a signed and limited edition it would still hold 
its place for the poignant beauty of the writing and 
for the joy of turning again and again to the ex- 
quisite wood engravings by John Nash. A few 
weeks ago in Germany, I wandered round my host’s 


library after lunch, wandered hungrily. You see, 


he was an eminent bookbinder and his cases were 
full of choice books bound to match their inherent 
worth Recently a friend of mine returned from 
Scandinavia deeply impressed with the book pro- 
duction he had seen, paper, type, imposition, 
printing and binding. It is all true, and equally 
true that we are still producing fine work in the 
British Isles. 


I always fall for a book on Reading and suppose I 
always shall. Certainly I shall if written by John 
Livingston Lowes, whose 
four essays ‘“‘Of Reading 
Books ”’ (5s. net ; Constable) 
brought this predilection to 
mind. They have also just 
issued a new and revised 
edition of “‘ Convention and 
Revolt in Poetry,’ by the 
same author, to read which 
is a stimulating adventure 
and to re-read is a 
delight. To a degree 
that is seldom true, 
to read these two books 
constitutes a very liberal 
literary education. When 
he touches words they 
become luminous and _ in- 
candescent, so that when 
he discusses Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ or 
the Bible, or when he 
compares Hardy’s and 
Meredith’s ‘““Reading of 


Mr. James Douglas. 
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Earth”? much else is given by way of spiritual 
enlightenment. 


Selma Lagerléf has come to her own on our side 
of the North Sea and Elkin Mathews & Marrot are 
offering in the autumn a fine edition of her ‘‘ Christ 
Legends,” illustrated in black-and-white by Horace 
J. Knowles. This is their first appearance in an 
English edition. Collectors will naturally have their 
eye on two limited 
and signed editions 
coming from the 
same house: Chel- 
sea Way,” by André 
Maurois, and “‘ Two 
Stories,” by Richard 
Aldington. 


East has met with 
West and Black is 
mixing with White. 
A vivid insight into 
what this means is 
given in “ Loba- 
gola,” an African 
savage’s own story, 
issued by Knopf 
(ros. 6d.). Read as 
an adventure and as 
a human document 
it is thrilling. It 
does not leave the 
mind when the book 
is out of hand. 
You are doing a puzzling little sum of debit and 


credit. What is quite clear however is that the road 


for all of us is forward and not back. 


A book that will interest Grecians is promised by 
the Oxford University Press for September—‘‘ Tra- 
dition and Design in the Iliad,” by C. M. Bowra 
(ros. 6d. net). Mr. Bowra wrote the Introduction 
to the Oxford Book of Greek Verse, and is one of 
the younger Oxford dons. Another book from the 
same publishers will appeal to students of European 
history—“ The Political Life and Letters of Cavour,” 
by A. J. Whyte (17s. 6d. net), whose “‘ Early Life and 
I.etters of Cavour ”’ is well known to students. The 
new book is promised for September. 


Sir Ian Malcolm’s “‘ Lord Balfour ’’ (7s. 6d. net ; 
Macmillan), though slight has at least the merit of 
being close observations by one who knew Lord 
Balfour and worked with him for many years. Itisa 
real loss that Lord Balfour did not live to complete 
his autobiography. In due course we shall have 
the story to where he had to lay the pen down, and 
later the completed story from other hands. 


BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


Mr. Clive Holland knows Belgium well, and a perusal 
of his friendly little book, THINGS SEEN IN BELGIUM 
(3s. 6d.; Seeley, Service), should help considerably to give 
the reader, if he has not already acquired it, a keen interest 
in that ill-fated little country, so rich in treasures of art 
and architecture. Only a few miles from our own coast it 
lies, and yet to visit some parts of it is like taking a step 
into the past. Brussels is there with all her up-to-date 
charm as well as her 
intricate history and 
priceless treasures, but 
Bruges with her 
legacies of Memling, 
the Van Eycks and 
many another con- 
tinues to cast the 
elusive spell of her 
medieval atmosphere 
as if in open defiance 
of modern progress. 
Its story down the ages 
is no less fascinating 
than the enchantment 
it lays upon the visitor 
of to-day, who probes 
its secluded nooks and 
corners in a spirit of 
perpetual wonder and 
delight. 

In RAMBLES IN 
DEVON (7s. 6d.; 
Methuen), the comple- 
tion of his West 
Country trilogy (hav- 
ing written previously 
of Somerset and Cornwall), Mr. J. H. Wade pays tribute 
to the playground of his youth and the land of his later | 
adoption. He definitely aims at ‘‘ the less showy but more 
serviceable task of providing the tourist with a catalogue 
of the chief things which he may expect to see,’’ and in its 
accomplishment draws on the vast amount of miscellaneous" 
information he has accumulated whilst tramping the 
‘‘ glorious ”’ shire on foot from end to end and from shore 
to shore. Devonshire being the third largest county in 
England, the area is a large one, and Mr. Wade is to be 
congratulated on the variety of interests he has covered 
and the attention he has given to each. 


Selma Lagerlof, 


THE NEW “PRUNELLA.” 


What happened to Prunella, after the night when she 
ran off with Pierrot from her ‘‘ prim garden of the rect- 
angular virtues’ to taste a mummer’s life? Her tale is 
already a classic—certainly the tenderest, daintiest, saddest 
little allegory that our stage has produced. Hitherto the 
details of that marriage—Innocence mated with the 
Romantic Temperament—have been left to our imagina- 
tion; but this month, for the revival of the Barker- 
Housman fantasy at the Everyman Theatre,* the authors 
give us an additional act showing how the lovers fared. 

This new part is as exquisite as the rest: one need say ~ 
no more. And its inclusion should alone draw Prunella- 
lovers to Hampstead, even without the lure of an excep- 
tionally fine cast (Ernest Milton, just back from starring in 
America, plays Pierrot; and Joan Harben, Wallace 

* Revival on July 31st. 
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Evennet and Dorothy Green are also in the company). It 
shows a wayside resting-place of the mummer troupe. But 
their caravan has broken down; it has but one wheel; 
and presently, when the troupe comes back from its forag- 


ing with new wheels, these are all different sizes. ‘‘ We 
each chose the one we liked best,” they say. ‘‘ How else ? ”’ 
How else indeed! The touch is characteristic. Little 


Prunella would not mind if the van stayed as it was; for 
she wants, of all unreasonable things—a home. Pierrot, 
dismayed, evades the issue by ‘‘ imagining ’”’ one; it is 
unreal, fantastic, soulless, like everything else about him. 
Prunella begins to cry. To distract her they extemporise 
a play in which, though she knows nothing of it but the 
lines she is given, she is induced to take part. 

Now follows brilliantly the play which Scaramel has 
devised—a sort of blasphemous parody of the innocence of 
Act I, wherein Prunella is made to travesty her old self. 
It is laid in a garden, as before. Instead of Love appears 
a statue of Riches. The Aunts, now travestied by the 
jaded girls of the troupe, arrange to sell their niece to a rich 


lover. He arrives—Pierrot, clad in gold—preceded by 
his love-letter which is seen to be a cheque, and followed 
by Scaramel as his Purse. Even Prunella’s lesson on the 
Moon is not spared ; she repeats it, in cynical distortion : 
“The Honeymoon is often much shorter than the un- 
instructed would suppose... .’’ The statue, kicked 
round, turns into a painted effigy of Prunella, ‘‘ unreal and 
bewitching.’”’ ‘‘ But what becomes of me ?”’ cries the real 
Prunella at last. ‘‘ You stand aside and out of the way,” 
mocks Scaramel. ‘“‘If he loves me——?” ‘“‘ He doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word!’ She breaks away in 
horror, demanding “reality.’’ Scaramel throws her in 
contempt her own clothes, which have turned to rags. And 
Prunella, deserted and disillusioned, snatches at them 
gladly as the troupe passes her by. 

I have no space to do more than suggest the delicate, 
bitter satire with which this scene is worked out. It is 
grotesque, fantastic, oddly horrible; yet of such beauty 
as no lover of the original play can afford to miss. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 


The Bookshelf. 


CORONETS AND HEARTS.* 


I wonder occasionally why novelists, including of course 
myself, write historical fiction when the formula among 
certain eminent critics runs very much as follows: 1. I do 
not like historical novels. 2. Very few people like them. 
3. All historical novels are almost equally bad, except 
(a) those by novices who can translate the past into terms 
of cocktails and night-clubs, (b) the latest foreign novel 
which ignores the reticences former novelists held decent, 
and sees in the past only brutality, squalor and lust. 
I do not know what the reading public would say to a 
musical critic who began his criticism by saying that he 
cannot stand music nor can most other people; but the 
latest jazz-tune is better than Purcell, Handel, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Brahms. 

You will avoid these four novels if you want the sordid, 
the erotic, or the brutal ; though the authors of the three 
serious historical novels on my list do not shirk unpleasant 
facts, and the fourth book is quite innocuous. ‘‘ My Lord 
Lucifer,’’ in spite of the publishers’ statement, is not 
strictly an historical romance or novel at all; it belongs 
to the same curious school as ‘“‘ The Castle of Otranto,”’ 
- ““ The Mysteries of 
Udolpho” and 
“The Monk.” An 
old manuscript 
found in a secret 
room shifts the 
tale from modern 
times to the days 
of Charles II, and 
Miss Selous has 
reproduced the 
language of Pepys’s 
day very carefully. 
The West Country 
was then as remote 
from London as 
America is to-day, 
and strange things 
happened; but 
nothing, surely, 
quite so strange as in this book, with its couvade, 
abduction, sorceries and horrors. Coincidence—a word 
one of the characters. calls ‘‘ co-co-co-what-d'ye- 
call-’em ’’—plays a part. But there are some dramatic 

* “My Lord Lucifer.’”” By Bertha Selous. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.)—‘‘ Robert Peckham.’ By Maurice Baring. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ A Wonder for Wise Men.’’ By Wallace 


B. Nichols. 7s. 6d. net.Q(Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ Coronet.” By 
Manuel Komroff. 8s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


Manuel Komroff, 
author of Coronet” (Harrap). 


scenes, and ‘My Lord Lucifer” will probably interest 
readers who do not worry too much about probability. 

Mr. Baring’s book is historical fiction nearly, but not 
quite, at its best. ‘‘ Robert Peckham’”’ tells his own 
story in the epitaph written by himself for his tomb in 
San Gregario in Rome (but his heart is to go to Denham, 
in Buckinghamshire ): 

“Here lies Robert Peckham, Englishman and Catholic, who 
after England’s break with the Church, left England because 
he could not live in his country without the Faith, and, having 
come to Rome, died there because he could not live apart from 
his country.” 


Here is a great and original idea for a novel which carries 
us from the reign of Henry VIII to that of Elizabeth ; 
I wish more had been made of it. The rare virtue of 
compression has become a fault. But, except for a few 
careless sentences, like ‘‘I knew from that moment not 
only that I loved Joan, not only as I had loved her before, 
but more than I had ever known,” the book is written in 
splendid though simple prose—and verse; the historical 
portraits, which include Ronsard, are good; and a gentle 
melancholy, like that of some quiet country church where 
hatchments and effigies catch the softened beams of even- 
ing sun, pervades the story, so that it lingers in the 
memory. 

Mr. Wallace B. Nichols takes his curious but apt title 
from Bacon’s comment on Henry VII: “ one of the best 
of wonders ; a wonder for wise men.”” The author—again 
a poet, and the majority of our best historical novels are 
the work of poets—touches lightly and without committal 
on the crimes with which, by different schools, both 
Richard III and Henry VII have been saddled; he is 
concerned chiefly with the folly and brutality of war in all 
ages, and with Henry as a king wise enough to realise that 
folly and that brutality. The period has been most care- 
fully studied even in detail]; the characters are alive ; 
and the writing throughout is at a very high level. I am 
not certain that the episodes, vividly as they are described, 
in the revolt of Lambert Simnel are quite so convincing as 
the rest of the book, and I am a little doubtful whether 
Mr. Nichols is correct when he refers to the sporran of the 
Scottish Guard of Charles VIII of France. Did not the 
Guard wear the French King’s own uniform, of white silk 
(or soyon) with gold, and the blue cassock ? But, whether 
I am right or Mr. Nichols, he has written a fine, stirring, 
human book on which he may be warmly congratulated. 

And now am I in danger of falling into the formula of 
certain critics I have criticised ? My prejudices bristle 
like the quills of the porcupine which Louis XII—Henry’s 
contemporary, and a king with certain strange affinities 
to our first Tudor monarch—wore as his badge. The 
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author of ‘‘ Coronet,’’ Manuel Komroff, was born in New 
York; and a good historical novel from America is not 
an everyday event. He worked as a journalist in Russia 
during the Revolution ; in the States he saw and criticised 
twenty films a week—which one would imagine might 
incapacitate anyone from writing historical fiction of any 
value. Indeed the brief sentences written below the head- 
ing of the books into which his novel is divided smack of 
the film-caption ; for instance, under ‘‘ Book I—Renais- 
sance. 1700’’ (a puzzling Renaissance date, by the way), 
we read, ‘‘ Evil springs from the dark core of the world 
and brings with it life. And things without flesh and blood, 
things void and dead, begin to stir.” Then the American 
Literary Guild has chosen it as the book of the month ; 
and for many reasons, chiefly because certain books are 
given a fictitious value, and because in my view the proper 
salesman for books is the bookseller, I have no great love 
for these societies which spoon-feed a section of the public. 
And finally (one may as well be frank) the publishers’ note 
urging reviewers not to dispose of the book, at all events 
within a certain period, seems to me unwise, provocative, 
and more likely to defeat than achieve its own ends. 

But ‘‘ Coronet ’’ sweeps prejudice aside; it is not a 
book with which anyone will be anxious to part. A 
collection of scenes or long short stories, beginning in 
Florence over three hundred years ago, going on to the 
Napoleonic era, and carrying one through the nineteenth 
century to the year after the conclusion of the Great War, 
is linked by the adventures of a golden coronet and a 
silver whip—symbols of power or glory, and of arrogant 
brutality and force. The book has faults. Frequently 
Mr. Baring’s blue pencil might have been borrowed with 
advantage. Coincidence is freely used. But many of the 
scenes are unforgettable, especially those in Paris, in 
Russia, and in the little town of Senlis, and whether one 
agrees with the author or not, his study of the aristocracies 
of descent, art, military rule, intellect, and finally money 
as typified in the Chicago pork-king, is worked out with 
amazing skill. Everyone should read the scenes in which 
Mademoiselle Georges, Napoleon and Octave David figure, 
and the brilliant account of the Moscow disaster. It is 
without doubt a most remarkable and original book, written 
by a writer to whom, without hesitation, I apply that 
dangerous and perhaps indefinable word, genius. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


THE POETRY OF EDITH SITWELL.* 


“‘Time,’’ wrote Cardinal Newman, “hath a taming 
hand.”” No writer within the last ten or fifteen years has 
experienced a greater change in the public estimate of his 
or her work than Edith Sitwell, whose collected poems 
in one volume of two hundred and seventy pages have just 
been published. 

One does not need to be very old to recall the uproar 
which greeted a poem by Miss Sitwell when it first appeared 
in the periodical, Wheels. With ‘‘ Bucolic Comedies ”’ 
(1923) and “ The Sleeping Beauty” (1924) the uproar 
continued, though less noisily, for it was gradually coming 
to be recognised that her innovations in rhyme pattern 
and imagery were not to be dismissed as mere nonsense, 
but had a quality and purpose of their own. An adjective 

~for instance like “‘ creaking,’’ applied to the dawn, in the 
much discussed poem, ‘“‘ Aubade,’’ suggested something 
harsh and unwilling about the cold light of early morning 
which had not been said so finally before. 

Like most poets, Edith Sitwell sets out to create her 
own world and by her own methods. And like more than 
one contemporary writer (Walter de la Mare is the chief 
example), she finds this world through a reaching back to 
the memories of childhood. ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty ”’ and 
‘* Troy Park ”’ are full of.recollections—of the tinkling notes 
of a music-box, of gaily coloured flower-beds, 

Gold-freckled calceolarias, 
Marigolds, cinerarias, 
African marigolds, coarse-frilled,” 


* “ The Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell.” 8s. 6d. 


(Duck- 
worth), 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. Miss Edith Sitwell. 


of the clown’s booth or the roundabout at a country fair, of 


“‘ Maternal cows, with a white horn 
As hard and dry as rustling corn.” 


A child sees objects very clearly and very distinctly, and 
they remain for him, for the most part, unrelated objects— 
that is, absolute in themselves. One of the chief im- 
pressions which Miss Sitwell’s poetry leaves is of a succession 
of images, possessing just this quality that they are absolute 
in themselves. 

Her manner and methods are individual. Indeed it was 
the parrot cry of her first critics that such a way of using 
the English language was arbitrary and unintelligible, 
and because unintelligible, therefore monstrous. The 
main discussion centred round the faculty of comparison, 
which is an integral part of the equipment of the poet. 


* The poet’s mind, working at pressure, casts around for 


some image which will make clear and enlarge his mean- 
ing. He may find it in a deviation from the normal way 
of saying things which, by the shock of mild surprise it 
gives, effects his purpose. Blake’s 


“Tyger, tyger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night,” 
is the example which rises most immediately to the mind. 
In Edith Sitwell this faculty is given supreme play. She 
employs the romantic method as by a natural process, 
describing the audible in terms of the visible, the dynamic 
in terms of the static. The impressions received through 
the senses are applied the one to the other, indiscriminately. 
Dew is bird-breasted ; flowers are wooden and begin to 
cluck; fruits are wind-smooth; the fire is furry. Often 
it would seem that Miss Sitwell’s imagery is twice removed 
from the normal; the mind and the imagination have to 
go through two stages. Dew falls softly, we say. Or the 
breast of a bird is soft. Dew is bird-breasted, says Miss 
Sitwell. When she speaks of ‘‘ wooden flowers that ’gin to 
cluck,”’ the picture is of those hard, stiff flowers in a garden 
that dip and bend beneath the rain until they look (and 
seem as if they must sound) like hens clucking. 

It is a danger inherent in poetry which depends so largely 
for its effect on comparison that the comparison may miss 
the mark. A thin line divides the inevitable from the 
arbitrary. And Miss Sitwell’s verse is not without its bad 
lapses. But at her best she has brought into poetry an 
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imagery which, by its brilliant flashes, lights up a whole 
new world of consciousness : 
“like a gold-barred tiger, shade 
Leaps in the darkness ”’ ; 
or 


“pluck boughs of cherries 
That seem the lovely lucent coral bough 
(From streams of starry milk those branches grow) 
That Cassopeia feeds with her faint light, 
Like Ethiopia ever jewelled bright.” 


It is by passages like these that Miss Sitwell will be remem- 
bered, and this volume of collected poems affords proof 
that such passages stand in no distant isolation. 


MARGARET A. SUTHERLAND. 


INDIA FROM ALL SIDES.* 


Anything which enables the British public to obtain a 
fuller and more accurate knowledge of our Eastern Empire 
is to be commended, and Messrs. Constable have done a 
public service in publishing Mr. Percy H. Dumbell’s study 
of political growth, ‘“‘ Loyal India, A Survey of 70 Years, 
1858-1928.” 

Mr. Dumbell is a senior official in the India Office and 
was for a time secretary to Lord Morley, for whom he 
retains an intense and whole-hearted admiration. In this 
volume he collects the leading documents of State, from 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Charter to Lord Irwin’s statement 
on the appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 
No one can read these chapters without being impressed 
by the  whole-hearted 
endeavours of the British 
Government for many 
years past to seek a 
peaceful and satisfactory 
way out of the Indian 
maze. King George’s 
Proclamation in 1919 re- 
vealed this. ‘Ihave 
watched with under- 
standing and sympathy 
the growing desire of my 
Indian people for repre- 
sentative institutions. 
...iIt is my earnest 
desire at this time that 
so far as possible, any 
trace of bitterness be- 
tween my people and 
those who are responsible 
for my Government 
should be obliterated.”’ 
The Duke of Connaught, 
in his well known speech 
at Delhi in 1921, voiced 
the same appeal. “‘ Can- 
not we bury along with 
the dead past all the 
mistakes and misunder- 
standings of the past?”’ 

And yet, in the words 
of Lord Curzon, India, 
after two hundred years, 


* “Loyal India: A Sur- 
vey of Seventy Years, 1858 
By Percy H. 
Dumbell. 2s. (Constable.) 
England Lose 
India?” By Lieut.-Colonel 
A. Osburn, D.S.O. 7s. 6d 
(Knopf.) — *‘ Swaraj, The 
Problem of India.’ By 
Captain J. E. Ellam. ts. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) — Nava- 
yana, Buddhism and 
Modern Thought.” By 
Captain J. E. Ellam. 3s. 6d. 
(Rider.) 


“still stands like some beautiful stranger before her 
captors, so defenceless, so forlorn, so little understood, 
so little known.’”’ Why is this ? 

I hoped when I began to read Colonel Osburn’s book, 
‘““Must England Lose India?” that I should find here a 
reasonable and convincing statement of the views of the 
extreme Indian reformers. Colonel Osburn is a soldier 
with a fine record. He fought in the ranks in the Imperial 
Yeomanry in the South African War, and served later for 
many years as a doctor in the Army Medical Corps, being 
mentioned five times in dispatches and receiving his 
D.S.O. during the Great War. This alone entitles him to 
a respectful hearing. Unfortunately he weakens his case 
and repels sympathy by the violence of his language and 
the unfairness of his methods of controversy, and at times 
reveals an imperfect acquaintance with conditions of 
Indian life. 

He bitterly attacks the character of the Englishmen 
who go out to responsible administrative positions in 
India, maintaining that their minds have been warped 
beforehand by the pernicious training of our public schools 
which encourages a spirit of superciliousness, bullying and 
tyranny! Their temper is ruined by the Indian climate, 
causing them to show amazing irritability and lack of 
consideration in dealing with the native people. 

If I were to base my views on Colonel Osburn’s book, I 
should conclude that the British official in India largely 
spends his time in riding down harmless natives who 
obstruct him in the street and in flogging unhappy under- 
lings who dare not retaliate, while his wife is engaged in 
whipping her servants. A favourite sport of British 

soldiers in India seems 
to be—again judging from 
this volume — kicking 
careless punka - wallahs 
to death ! 

Colonel Osburn gives 
a number of unplaced, 
undated and unsuppor- 
ted anecdotes to support 
his case. He admits that 
none of his anecdotes is 
new and none refers to 
recent events, but main- 
tains that while the 
British rulers may not 
behave quite in the 
same fashion now, they 
would if they could ! 

Against the sadistically 
minded and _ ferocious 
Briton we have the mis- 
understood, maligned 
and innocent Indian, 
whose ways have been 
so sadly misinterpreted 
to us. Suttee, for ex- 
ample—the burning of 
widows on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands, 
which the  blundering 
British prohibited—was 
a sacrifice often enough 
made by choice by well- 
to-do Hindu girls. 
Colonel Osburn boldly 
defends child marriages 
and condemns our inter- 
ference with them. He 
excuses the prohibition 
of remarriage to widows 
in any circumstances. 
Were widows allowed to 
remarry in a land where 
girls are married to 
elderly men, the Indian 
woman could get rid of 


Captain J. E. Ellam. 
From “ Swaraj,” by Captain J. E. Ellam (Hutchinson). 
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her husband by poisoning him and thef marry a younger 
man of her choice and live with him in comfort, or remain 
a widow to have, perhaps, love affairs with her confessor. 

Colonel Osburn retains however some Anglo-Indian 
prejudices. While on one page severely condemning young 
officers who turn rich Indians out of first class railway 
carriages which they have attempted to share with them, 
he declares elsewhere that efforts to increase personal 
contact in social matters between the average Hindu and 
the average Englishman in India are misguided and should 
not be persisted in, for such social contact at present is 
more likely to produce mutual irritation and contempt than 
respect. ‘‘ To be shut up in the same railway carriage on 
a long journey with human beings whose habits are so 
different from ours is simply purgatory—it is only stupid 
sentimentalism to pretend that it is pleasant or even 
endurable. . . . The table manners of a wealthy middle 
class Hindu who has not been educated in Europe are 
to-day about as peculiar and as distressing as those of his 
late Majesty, King George II, of which we have such lurid 
and disgusting accounts.” 

In “‘ Swaraj, the Problem of India,’’ Captain J. E. Ellam 
gives us what the publisher describes as ‘‘ plain ungarnished 
facts.”” He traces the development of India, pictures the 
internal strife before the advent of the English and de- 
scribes what British rule has done, how it brought peace, 
conquered India’s most terrible enemy, famine, developed 
industry and established justice. 

Captain Ellam has no good word to say of the leaders of 
“ Swaraj.’’ According to him they are liars, cowards and 
men whose dominating purpose is to establish Brahmin 
rule over India. They represent only a very small section 
of the people and the unrest ‘‘ is not a spontaneous popular 
movement, but an agitation engineered by a few un- 
scrupulous and ambitious men to seek to replace the 
British for their own personal gain and enrichment.” 
Behind it all “there lurks the sinister shadow of the 
Brahmin priestcraft.”’ 

One must make allowance for Captain Ellam's point of 
view. He has been for many years a Buddhist and was 
formerly editor of an English Buddhist magazine. He has 
recently published another volume, a lucid exposition of 
his creed, ‘‘ Navayaéna, Buddhism and Modern Thought.” 

Captain Ellam’s solution of the Indian problem is the 
maintenance of absolute British rule. He regards Dominion 
status as impossible. ‘‘ Our mistake has been in trying to 
graft upon a social order five hundred years behind our 
own, a twentieth century constitution.”” Dominion status 
would, he maintains, ‘“‘ mean the turning over of the 
British provinces to a handful of Hindu irreconcilables, 
who would at once reduce them to a state of chaos.”” In 
this conclusion he is supported by Lord Brentford, who 
writes a foreword in which he pleads that if, as he thinks, 
we find we have gone too far in our concessions to India, 
we should “‘amend our mistakes—say that India has 
proved herself unfit for democratic self-government, that 
she must, for some generations, in her own interests, be 
governed and controlled by Great Britain, and by that 
wonderful Civil Service which has done so much for India, 
and of which we are all so proud.” 

F. A. MACKENZIE. 


THE BEST OF ENGLAND.* 


It was obviously a good idea to get Mr. Vachell to write 
this book, which is intended primarily for visitors to our 
shores, and also for those ‘“‘ who long to do what others 
do, and don’t know how to do it,” just because Mr. 
Vachell is a man of the world, fit to discriminate between 
differing values, master of an easy and charming style. 
And also it is clear to see that he has in some measure at 
least mastered the Art of Life, for he has enjoyed England 
exceedingly, and apparently means to go on enjoying it. 
For Sport he has a passion. He says: ‘‘ For more than 


* “The Best of England.” By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
tos. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


twenty years I stalked the tall red deer in Scotland; I 
have hunted fox and stag and fallow buck; the memories 
of ‘days of fresh air in the wind and the sun’ remain 
enchanting. Let it be inscribed on my tombstone, ‘ This 
dog had his day.’ ”’ 

In the chapter on polo, Mr. Vachell explains that he 
is the Father of the Game west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and was captain of the first team of Englishmen who 
played against California. Obviously his heart is in the 
delightful and exciting pursuit. Sound advice comes from 
his pen ever and anon, and novices are sternly warned 
that it is impossible to get the best of anything cheap. 
‘Tf you wish to play golf on our finest seaside links—and 
you don’t know what the Royal and Ancient Game is 
till you do—you must travel to them, pay their green 
fees, pay your hotel bills, and disburse cold cash which 
will not have time to get warm in your pocket.” 

Many will turn to the chapter on “ Collecting’”’ as 
devout admirers of ‘‘ Quinneys.”’ ‘I find something that 
pleases me; I buy it and when it becomes mine, I set 
perhaps an inordinate value on it. This attachment is 
sentimental.’”’ Good work in wax is worth buying at a 
moderate price. ‘‘ Perhaps old silver, unquestionably 
genuine, is the safest investment for any collector.’”’ Mr. 
Vachell tells us to haunt the antique shops of country 
towns. There many engaging trifles may yet be picked up 
cheaply—the lesser articles de vertu. 

There is a valuable chapter on “‘ Sight-seeing.’”’ We are 
advised to go down the Thames to look at London. ‘‘ The 
secret of sight-seeing is to look up. Who makes a pilgrim- 
age from the Gate of Katharine of Braganze to the wonderful 
Pool of London ?” 

The ‘‘ Best of England ”’ holds the cream of a busy man’s 
experience of the enjoyments of life. Because that man 
is quick, clever, a novelist, playwright and sportsman, the 
book is very characteristic, very vivid and enlightening. 

Marjory Royce. 


THE TRAIL OF THE CRIMINAL. 


While crime in its crude form has not the slightest 
interest for the healthy mind, crime as a pathological 
problem is both a fascinating and a profitable study. It 
is doubtful whether its mysteries will ever be explained, 
from so many diverse causes do they originate—savagery 
and weakness, premeditation and impulse, accident and 
abnormality. Dealing the whole time with realities, not 
fiction, we have to try to account for them by some human 
standard. But we have only to examine the records in 
these seven volumes,* together with police documents and 
the reports of trials, to find how impossible is the task. 
Heredity is an important factor in some of the dramas, 
and then we discover a ‘‘ born” criminal, perverted and 
depraved, a case for the physician and not the penalogist. 
But there is no seeming link to connect this helpless victim 
of circumstances with the outlaw who deliberately chooses 
the path of vice, revels in his misdeeds and refuses all 
chances of reform. Yet who shall say no link exists 
merely because it eludes us ? 

In the volumes of Mr. Morain and Mr. Ashton-Wolfe 
examples are given of the criminal by choice—men and 
women who resolved to misuse talents which could easily 
have been turned to good account, and who preferred the 
risks of law-breaking to the rewards of honest toil; and 
Detective Joe Smith, of the Waldorf, gives the history of 
a notorious woman who frankly told him that a criminal 
career, with all its desperate hazards, was more to her 


* “The Calas Case.” By Marc Chassaigne. Translated by 
Raglan Somerset, with a Foreword by Hilaire Belloc. 18s. 
(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ True Stories of Immortal Crimes.” By H. 
Ashton-Wolfe. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ The Underworld 
of Paris.” By Alfred Morain. 18s. (Jarrolds.)}—‘ Crooks of 
the Waldorf.” By Detective Joe Smith (transcribed by Horace 
Smith). 12s. 6d. (John Long.)—“ Raffles in Real Life; The 
Confessions of George Smithson.’ 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)— 
Law-Breakers.”’ 
Head.)—‘‘ The Baffle Book.” 
McKay. Edited by F. Tennyson Jesse. 


By Charles Kingston. 12s. 6d. (Bodley 
By Lassiter Wren and Randle 
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taste than virtue and comfort. Here are baffling problems 
for the psychologist. They are more difficult to solve 
than any of the mysteries which engage the wits of the 
detective force. 

Murder, robbery, and swindles are poor and morbid and 
miserable themes in themselves, but motives and methods 
are all-important in casting a strong revealing light upon 
the workings of certain types of mentality. A sudden deed 
of passion is practically meaningless, but a contrived 
crime provides endless speculation and displays phases of 
human nature with its bewildering aberrations and its 
distorted outlook. Some goaded assassin, driven to fury, 
may be but the enemy of a single person, his marked-out 
victim ; while the persistent petty thief is an enemy of 
society. Take Mr. George Smithson’s confessions—he 
labels himself “‘ Raffles in Real Life,’’ and he gives an un- 
varnished history of many years spent in burglary. He 
has reformed now, but for a very long period it seemed as 
if nothing could check him. He never used a gun ard he 
never descended to brutality; he was ‘‘ Gentleman 
George’ always; yet he would admit he was a greater 
menace to the multitude at large than a jealous wife who 
attacked her husband or a panic-stricken man who shot 
a blackmailer. And this brings us at once to the question 
of punishment. The person guilty of an isolated offence, 
perchance committed in a mad moment, is liable to be 
exterminated by the hangman; the person who commits 
fifty deliberate offences may simply become a prison pet. 
Something seems wrong somewhere, but who shall decide 
what it is ? 

Man is a complex creature and the perpetration of crime 
is one of his eccentricities, a departure from the normal, 
an infraction of the common code. And the crimes of 
fact, irrespective of sensationalism, are far more amazing 
than the crimes of fiction. Any story-writer may construct 
an artificial case which is ingenious, but it will fall to pieces 
like a house of cards ; it is the thing of real life that is truly 
enigmatical and leaves us gasping. We have only to turn 
to Mr. Morain’s “‘ Underworld of Paris ’’ for proof of that 
assertion. No fiction-monger dare tell us of such infamies 
as those of the Apaches, or of such abominations as those 
of Landru, and expect us to believe the extravagances. 
They had to happen to be credited and accepted. And has 
any romancer ever had imagination so wild and strong 
as to concoct devilries like those narrated by Mr. Ashton- 
Wolfe in his “‘ True Stories of Immortal Crimes’’? He 
tells us once more of the dainty Marquise de Brinvilliers 
and her wholesale poisonings ; of the ‘‘ female Bluebeard,”’ 
Lady Guilfort, and her beheaded lovers; and—more 
thrillingly than ever Carlyle with his discursiveness and 
apostrophes could manage it—of the tensely dramatic 
history of the Diamond Necklace. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe is 
more of an ornate artist and less of a mere chronicler than 
the other authors in this list. He is so picturesque in 
expression, sO romantic in style, and so very literary in his 
handling of his subjects, that were it not for his continual 
assurance that he was depending upon official documents 
we should sometimes be disposed to doubt his narrations. 

A very interesting comparison might be made between 
his glamorous chapters on Vidocq, master criminal and 
master detective, and Mr. Morain’s matter-of-fact biography 
of the same person. Yet in both cases we are brought face 
to face with surely the most wonderful figure in the history 
of crime. His feats need no embellishment; his story 
demands no embroidery ; his adventures are marvels with- 
out adventitious aid. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe devotes the last 
six chapters to episodes in Vidocq’s career which surpass 
anything of the bizarre fashioned by Dumas and anything 
of the macabre dreamed by Poe. They leave us palpitating, 
and we ask ourselves: ‘‘ Were such things possible ? ’’ 

Two chapters of more solid importance in Mr. Ashton- 
Wolfe’s volume will be eagerly read by students: one, his 
explanation of the miscarriage of justice in the case of the 
Lyons Mail, and the other his solution of the mystery 
of the identity of the Man in the (so-called) Iron Mask. 
Many have been the guesses at the prisoner in the Bastille ; 
Mr. Ashton-Wolfe definitely declares who the hapless 


captive was, and weaves a romance of the handsome Duke 
of Buckingham and the pining Anne of Austria about the 
long and obscure tragedy. 

After such lurid revelations, the colourless chronicles 
of Mr. Charles Kingston in ‘‘ Law-Breakers,’’ and the 
rather monotonous monologues of Mr. Joe Smith (tran- 
scribed by Mr. Horace Smith) in ‘‘ Crooks of the Waldorf ”’ 
possess scant attraction; the best to be said of them is 
that they have some use and purpose as records. But 
Mr. Marc Chassaigne’s study of ‘‘ The Calas Case ”’ stands 
in a class of its own; it surprises if it does not convince ; 
and it leaves us questioning if for a century and more the 
world has been deluded on a subject from which it hoped 
the last doubt had been expelled. Voltaire lashed himself 
into indignation over the unmerited and pathetic fate of 
Calas, executed for a ‘‘ murder ”’ which was really suicide. 
But was Voltaire acting a part ? was he animated by a 
pure motive? was he the apostle of justice? was he 
really concerned in the vindication of an innocent man ? 
Or was he only a subtle intriguer, seizing upon an oppor- 
tunity to bring the Church into disrepute, and carrying 
on his warfare against the priesthood by sinister contri- 
vances ? These are the questions which now arise. The 
noble triumph of Voltaire as a champion of right is aspersed. 
Let it be candidly said that M. Chassaigne does not chal- 
lenge the accepted verdict without reason. He has searched 
deeply, he has burrowed in dark archives, and he gives to 
argument a cumulative power. In the end he leaves the 
issue still undecided, but he shakes faith though he cannot 
shatter it. The misfortune is that political prejudice and 
religious fanaticism are dragged into the controversy. It 
must suffice to say that the Calas case, long assumed to be 
closed, has now been reopened in such a way that it can 
no more be complacently regarded as a solved problem 
where the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
is known. Even the authors of “‘ The Baffle Book,”” who 
have invented a new parlour game by supplying plots and 
providing clues by means of which the veriest amateur 
can become the triumphant detective, would not be able 
to forecast a settlement of the Calas mystery. 

Three reflections are suggested by these volumes on 
crime and criminals. The first is that crime, however 
glittering, romantic, and audacious, is a sorry business, 
almost always unremunerative, almost inevitably a costly 
failure. ‘‘ Gentleman George ”’ and Chief Detective Morain 
are alike agreed on that point. The second is that the 
punishment of crime is often illogical and ineffective ; it 
neither prevents a recurrence nor reforms the perpetrators. 
The third is (and here ‘‘ Gentleman George’”’ with his 
personal experience, and Mr. Joe Smith with his personal 
knowledge, are in complete accord), that our Borstal 
systems, reformatories, and prisons tend to promote crime 
rather than repress it. That is appalling, and by no 
means the least of the mysteries to which a study of 
criminology brings us. 

J. CuminG WALTERS. 


SINGERS AND SEERS.* 


As poets, Dr. Edward Thompson and Mr. W. P. Ryan, 
despite wide differences upon the surface, have funda- 
mental affinities. Both of them, while using conventional 
verse forms with a free and individual idiom, are in the 
great tradition ; both of them are single-minded and scorn 
all showy aids to popularity ; both of them are idealists 
and mystics. 

Dr. Thompson, it is true, is a “‘ realist ’’ as well. Some 
of his War poems, reflecting the campaign in Mesopotamia, 
are among the most objectively graphic, as well as the most 
humanly poignant that have been written. As readers of 
his novels are aware, Dr. Thompson is also familiar with 
India; while in his later poems he returns to his early 
love for the English country-side, which he sometimes views 

* “The Collected Poems of Edward Thompson. tos. 6d. 


(Ernest Benn.)—‘‘ Poets in Paradise.” By W. P. Ryan. 
2s. 6d. (Dublin: Colm O’Loughlin.) 
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Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Dr. Edward Thompson. 


directly and sometimes through an aura of classical 
mythology. The large volume of his ‘‘ Collected Poems ”’ 
covers indeed a great variety of scenes, impressions and 
moods, and through its pages we are brought more vitally 
into touch with English and Eastern rural life than would 
be possible through reading a host of ‘“‘ nature ’”’ or travel 
books. Dr. Thompson is a fine interpreter of the genus loci, 
though it is difficult at first to see how he succeeds. He 
is always quiet and restrained ; he is never “‘ picturesque ” 
or lavish with colour; and his verse, studied in detail, is 
often rugged and intangible. Yet the cumulative effect 
is one of singular clarity. 

It is of course a question of atmosphere. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s objectivity is conveyed spiritually. His own vision is 
so intensely receptive and absorbed that it is transmuted, 
not photographically, but through some subtler alchemy 
ofart. For Dr. Thompson is first and last a spiritual poet ; 
and though into some of his work he introduces reflections 
and certain technical devices of the Indian mystics, he is 
essentially a poet of Christianity. His love for the figure 
of Christ—‘‘ The Eternal Comrade ’’—finds repeated ex- 
pression in his verse, and nowhere more powerfully or 
sympathetically than in the long blank verse dialogue in 
which the spirit of the Master is represented as visiting 
John the Baptist in prison. It is the background of 
Christian idealism as well as his passion for nature that 
render, by force of contrast, this poet’s war scenes so 
moving; and it is in the same dual light of nature 
and of Christianity that he sees the common majesty of 
humanity : 

“There is a spot, dim-seen behind our trees, 
Where for a space, ere sunny hours are told, 
Whoever goes goes garmented with gold ; 
And I, to take my ease, 
Ofttimes, my book flung idly on my knees, 
That transitory company behold, 
Yea, much have mused and marvelled as they went 
In sun-brave pilgrimage magnificent. 
By largesse of that generous ample air 
Enwrapped with light beyond an angel’s dream, 
The beggar moves; nor king, if king were there, 
More glorious than his meanest hind would gleam. 
No eyes but mine behold this daily show, 
The folk, the clinging glow, 
The ruddy stems of that majestic road. 
I watch my fellows go, 
Priest, labourer, child, the coolie with his load, 
All, man or woman, playing lad or maid, 
In one obliterating pomp arrayed.” 


The unity of life and of man, in the light of a pure 
Christianity that will ultimately absorb and blend all the 
apparently warring mythologies, systems and sciences of 
the past and present, is the theme which Mr. Ryan also 
pursues in the little poetic play and the few lyrics which 
make up his new book. Mr. Ryan’s mysticism, though 
presented through a variety of imaginative and original 
settings, finds more explicit expression than Dr. Thomp- 
son’s. In especial he is concerned with the current 
divorce between religion and art, and while he claims the 
function of the poet at his best to be almost god-like, he 
holds that all true art must be inspired, not by egotism, 
but by self-forgetfulness and service. He dreams of 

“Art returning to the primal fount 
Of vision—but of vision man-achieved 
By trained and Christ-filled soul, to take the place 
Of what the Gods in old clairvoyance gave. 
At last the Poet may to manhood come, 
A manhood kin to Godhood if he will, 
Himself a new Olympus in the world. 
With Art the Gods again will walk the earth, 
And we shall guide us by her Gleam and theirs. 
Yea, man, far-faring soul, has reached the stage 
Where understanding of the world divine, 
Seen by the primal races as in dream 
(Still childlike, tended by the Cosmic Guides), 
He must himself acquire, and enter in— 
Thought-labourer, his ego Christ-attuned— 
With all his force as Knower, ripe for Deed : 
Then e’en in Time he tills his Paradise.” 


It is not easy, either by commentary or quotation, to 
suggest the range and quality of these two poets. They 
both deserve the close study of readers who hold, with the 
writers themselves, that art is a dedication and not a mere 
diversion. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


JOHN AND ME AND THE DICKERY 
DOG.* 


Mrs. St. John Webb, whose recent death lends a special 
and pathetic interest to this, her latest book of verse, had 
a quite extraordinary understanding of the child mind. 
That is one ot the main reasons for the enormous popularity 
of her poems. She knew so well what it feels like to be a little 
lonely when there is no real reason for feeling lonely at 
all, to be a little frightened when there is nothing tangible 
to be frightened of, to be very sad or very joyful over 
matters which, to the less sensitive mind, might appear 
mere commonplaces of ordinary everyday existence. 

She had too that feeling for the universal experience as 
manifested in the individual consciousness which is so 
important a part of the writer’s equipment. So that 
grown-up people, reading these poems, are apt to remember 
many things which they had forgotten. 

“Why, yes,” they say, “it was like that. I remember 
so well feeling like that.” 

But the children take these things for granted. They 
don’t even have to think to themselves. ‘‘ Yes, it 1s like 
that.” It seems quite obviously self-evident to them. 
These children, these dogs, these ‘“‘mummies,” these 
exciting and entrancing sights and sounds, these swift 
and vivid fears and joys are part of the texture of daily 
life to them, and it is great fun to find someone writing 
about it all in a printed book. 

And that is how it has come about that “ The Littlest 
One”’ is now in its fiftieth thousand and that, together 
with its successors, it has an honoured place upon the 
bookshelves of nurseries (and not only of nurseries) in 
English-speaking homes all over the world. 

This last book, which has a most attractive cover, and 
is altogether a very pleasant piece of bookmaking, with 
its delicate and sympathetic illustrations in line by Miss 
A. H. Watson, is mainly concerned with the fortunes of 
“John and Me” (‘“‘ Me”’ being John’s twin sister Ann) 
and “‘a funny little dog” called Dickery. A thoroughly 
engaging person this last, with just that sort of whimsical 


* “John and Me and the Dickery Dog.”” By Mrs. St. John 
Webb. 
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individuality about him that makes “ Scotties ’’ so lovable. 
There are many other people inthe book. Miss Kilcame, 
the teacher, whose mother calls her ‘“‘ my dear child ’’ so 
unexpectedly ; Paul Montague Wellington Weeks, who 
“‘ only came down for the day’ (and even that was felt 
to be too long); also aunts of both kinds, the very nice, as 
exemplified in Aunt Carol, and the very nasty (but I think 
Miss Watson has really been a little too unkind to Aunt 
Jessie). 
There is a very lovable ‘‘ Old Nanny,”’ too, who— 
“Was our Mummy’s Nanny too 
Before she was our own.”’ 

Nanny’s rather matter-of-fact, common-sensible, yet essen- 
tially motherly and tender personality pervades the book 
as in real life it assuredly pervades the household of which 
she forms a part, for Nanny is, beyond all doubt, a 
character drawn from life. 

There are other interesting folk, such as the sweep, the 
French polisher, Miss Pringle, the friend of cook and Jane, 
who “has a lot of teeth”’ (a look one knows so well), a 
Mr. Cassidy who mends the clocks, Miss Foggerty who 
makes tarts and pies and, of course, SMUGGLERS. 

Most of the poems are written from the point of view of 
Ann, who is of the imaginative, romantic type, but occa- 
sionally John takes a hand, and then we get a robuster 
atmosphere. 

John is a very schoolboyish schoolboy and talks amusingly 
of the other boys: Jeremy Beal (Mrs. Webb had a real gift 
for nomenclature) who is “‘ fat and slow ”’ and the freckled 
boy who is “ clever at sums.” 

Dickery doesn’t actually appear as a contributor, but 
we hear a lot about his friends and activities. His well- 
meant efforts at fairy-finding form the subject of one of 
the most attractive poems in the book. 

No mother, I feel, could read unmoved the last poem of 
all, ‘‘ The Three of Them,” in which the mother herself 
speaks to the sleeping children and Dickery. 

Of John— 

“* Such brave adventures, gallant words 
And deeds, he dreams about. 
If only J were in his dreams— 
Oh, John, don’t shut me out!" 
And again—this time it is Ann— 
“ The fairies seem to gather round 
Wherever Ann may be. 
Inside your dreaming Fairyland 
Oh, Ann, find room for me!”’ 
All the tenderness, all the pathos of motherhood find 
expression in the last simple lines of those two verses. 


RosE FYLEMAN. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE.* 


The death of the theatre has frequently been prophesied. 
The cinema was at one time regarded as the predestined 
assassin ; but the theatre refused to die. Then came the 
“ talkies,”’ and again the theatre shuddered and awaited 
its end. The shuddering continues, but those of us who 
have an ineffaceable belief in the necessity of the theatre 
are not uneasy. Some of us, hedging, may claim that the 
“talkies’’ are in effect the theatre; but the theatre’s 
true believers resent and reject this claim as heresy. The 
theatre, to them, is a place in which the gamut of human 
emotion is expressed afresh every time the curtain rises 
on a performance. The producer of a “ talky’’ may get 
from his actors the thrill which belongs to the theatre, 
but all he can give to his public is a thrill once removed 
—a reproduction, not a production; a reflection, not the 
thing itself. The zsthetics of the “‘ talkies ’’ will in course 
of time be discovered, as the zxsthetics of the silent film 
were discovered by a handful of producers; and they will 
be found to be quite other than the esthetics of the theatre. 

The theatre is immortal and separate. Commercially, 
it may pass through a bad time owing to the cinema’s 


* “A National Theatre.’ By Harley Granville-Barker. 
5s. net. (Sidgwick.)—‘‘ Michael and Mary.” By A. A. 
Milnes. 5s. net. (Chatto.) ‘‘ Yellow Sands.’’ By Adelaide 
Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


rivalry, and the establishment of a national theatre, not 
dependent upon catchpenny successes, is the more fer- 
vently to be advocated. Mr. Granville-Barker’s book, so 
quietly, tactfully and unexcitedly written, so wise in its 
prevision, so imperturbable in its facing of difficult facts, 
must convince anybody who grants the right of the theatre 
to exist. His scheme takes on a form so concrete that 
when I turned the last page of his book I had the illusion 
of having witnessed a task accomplished and was about to 
recite the Nunc dimittis when I came to my senses. But 
it may surely be assumed that Great Britain will not much 
longer lag behind the rest of Europe. 

The arguments against a national theatre have all been 
met by Mr. Granville-Barker or by the experience of the 
existing national theatres. The fear that a State theatre 
is necessarily unventuresome is unfounded. The policy of 
a State theatre is the policy of its director, who must, of 
course, be a man of vision. I have seen plays of the 
most startling character in the national theatres of Germany, 
and productions which revealed a venturesomeness un- 
known to commercial managements. In some of the smaller 
Central European countries the only theatres engaged in 
the production of advanced work are the State theatres. 
Indeed one of the functions of the National Theatre will 
surely be the encouragement of experimental work. A 
commercial theatre cannot, as a business concern, afford 
to be experimental; it must play for safety and go no 
farther in experiment than a paying public allows. A 
State theatre, on the other hand, with a permanent staff 
of actors and an ever growing repertory of productions, 


can take experimental work in its stride, adopting or 


shedding at will. 

A play like Mr. Milne’s ‘‘ Michael and Mary” would 
scarcely come within the scope of a national theatre. So 
long as there are theatres with the honourable traditions 
of the Haymarket and the St. James’s, so long will plays 
like this find a profitable outlet. Mr. Milne writes an 
almost apologetic preface to his play, justifying the ways 
of his characters; but his defence is superfluous. I for 
one am prepared to accept his characters as agreeable 
projections of the Milne mind and for the duration of the 
play do not ask whether they are a reflection of human 
beings as I know them. The book closed, I am aware 
that they are not. They are men and women as Mr. 
Milne and Sir James Barrie see them. ‘‘ Michael and 
Mary ”’ is a fairy tale, but its characters have the con- 
sistency of reality. I am more willing to believe in them 
than in the yokels, invented rather than conceived, of 
“Yellow Sands,” the play which Miss Adelaide Eden 
Phillpotts has turned into a pleasant novel for holiday 
reading. HERMON OULD. 


ROMANCE OF TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY. 


It is the fashion for an author to be critical toward 
his principal characters rather than sentimental, and this 
has its advantages, for it enables you to take an intimate 
but quite impartial 
view of a human 


1“ Arm’s Length.” 
By John Metcalfe. 
7s.6d. (Constable.)— 
2 “Tony Potter.”” By 
T. J. Morrison. 7s. 6d. 
(John Murray.)— 
3““Printer’s Devil.’’ By 
Clemence Dane and 
Helen Simpson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—‘ “ Fishers of Men.”’ 
By Carlton Dawe. 
7s.6d. (Ward, Lock.) 
“‘ The Magic Seas.”’ 
By Richard Le Gal- 
lienne. 7s. 6d. (Hum- 
phrey Toulmin.)— 
6 Frolic Lady.”’ By 
S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 


Mr. T. J. Morrison. 
Author of “ Tony Potter” (John Murray). 
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creature such as you can take of nobody in life except 
yourself ; and with yourself you are not often impartial 
and always disposed to be more sentimental than 
critical. Mr. John Metcalfe, in his new novel, “‘ Arm’s 
Length,’ which has been selected by the Book Guild 
as the Book of the Month, regards Gerald Imray 
with a detachment that shatters illusion and gives 
us a shrewd, relentless portrait of a man who is afraid 
of life. Imray endeavours to hold life at arm’s length 
just as, when he first meets her, he endeavours to 
hold Sisley Pound at arm’s length. But Sisley and her 
vulgar, frivolous, harassed family overpower him, as life 
overpowers him, sweeping down upon him, bringing him 
in contact with reality. The story has strength, is finely 
conceived, finely written and the characters are drawn with 
skill and humour. 

The humour of “‘ Tony Potter ’’? possesses a more robust 
quality. Mr. Morrison’s ‘‘ The Truce Breaker’’ was a 
first novel of uncommon ability, and his second is in no wise 
disappointing. Tony is a young man suppressed in boy- 
hood by a bullying father; he runs away to London and, 
after many ups and downs, succeeds in making his name 
and a comfortable income as a short-story writer. Although 
he marries, he reaps the harvest of a self-centred life— 
loneliness ; and indulges his weak nature with the practice 
of petty tyrannies, as his father did before him. Mr. 
Morrison is no more lenient with Tony than Mr. Metcalfe 
is with Gerald Imray, but though the theme suggests 
tragedy, the book as a matter of fact is sparkling with 
comedy, and its characters are joyously alive. 

Tragedy and comedy mingle also in the thrilling murder 
story by Miss Clemence Dane and Miss Helen Simpson.* 
The tale is told briskly and wittily, but in the heart of 
it is the mysterious death of Horrie Pedler, a woman 
publisher, cheery, hard-working, sane, practical—such a 
vital personality, that when she is found dead at the foot 
of the fire-escape leading up to her flat, one feels like protest- 
ing that only the undesirables should be killed off in murder 
stories. But this is no ordinary murder story, as you may 
imagine, and at all events Horrie Pedler’s death does not 
deprive us of the highbrow Gilda and her lover, Koko Fry, 
the publicity man, nor of Marmion Poole, the literary 
celebrity, whose memoirs, which would have torn so many 
reputations to shreds, are themselves discovered torn up 
and burnt in the dead woman’s grate. Many people had 
cause to shrink from the publication of Marmion’s memoirs. 
Could any of these be responsible for Horrie Pedler’s 
end? You must read for yourself and find out, and you 
will enjoy the luxury of a murder story convincingly 
probable, highly sensational and richly humorous. 

The murder in Mr. Carlton Dawe’s novel, ‘‘ Fishers of 
Men,’ is kept in the background. Richard Marton, out of 
work, is surprisingly offered a job by a man who describes 
himself as a dealer in antiques. Marton scents mystery, 
but poverty, as well as the attractions of his employer’s 
niece, encourage him to continue with the work, and it is 
only when he is surrounded by danger that he learns he has 
been used as a catspaw and the antique dealer is a receiver 
of stolen goods, involved in a case of murder and robbery. 
The story is full of incident and has a dramatic and un- 
expected conclusion. 

In ‘‘ The Magic Seas’’® Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has 
followed the recipe for genuine romance. He does not 
apply any methods of stern criticism to his hero, Henry 
Dionysus Mountjoy Norreys Lancaster, a dashing young 
Cavalier of the days of Charles II, blessed with good looks, 
charm, courage, recklessness, unfailing chivalry and un- 
failing honour. Like many of the young bloods of his 
time, Dionysus turned highwayman when he could not 
pay his debts; girls fell in love with him at first sight— 
Gaya, the gipsy, and a beautiful Puritan maiden whom he 
befriended on the London road. Then he goes sailing 
in quest of Spanish treasure with Captain Thunder, whose 
roaring laughter sets everybody laughing; and Gaya, 
unknown to Dionysus, disguises herself as a sailor to 
accompany him on his adventures. Later chance places 
him in the position of guardian to the beautiful Puritan, 


and they all—he and the two women who loved him, and 
the captain and crew of the Happy Retuyn—are taken 
captive by the Moors. The story is told in a poetical vein 
and contains some exquisite descriptive passages, and is 
itself, as you have no doubt gathered, of the stuff of poetry 
rather than of life. 

Very unlike a heroine of bygone days is Barbara Lynam 
in Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s spirited novel, “‘ Frolic Lady.’’® 
Barbara is a self-possessed, outspoken, exceedingly modern 
young woman, and relieves poor, shy, blundering Hugh 
Bellingham of all the difficulties of courtship, though the first 
remark she addresses to him is ‘‘ You little devil,’’ and the 
second ‘‘ Clumsy coot.’’ These however serve well enough 
to add fuel to his infatuation, and she likes him sufficiently 
to defy her eccentric father and marry him, despite the fact 
that by doing so she forfeits her share of her father’s wealth. 
Which goes to prove that after all people are just as 
romantic as they used to be. 

ALMEY St. JoHN Apcock. 


“AS ENGLISH AS WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.’* 


Albert Kinross, author of ‘‘ The Torch” and ‘ God 
and Tony Hewitt.’’ I had the privilege of meeting him 
on several occasions before he died several years ago, and 
the first of them, appropriately in view of the fact that 
this review is being written for THE Bookman, took place 
in my old friend’s editorial office in Warwick Square. 
I did not then know that Kinross was interested in cricket, 
but as we strolled along Fleet Street and the Strand, back 
to our club, his delightfully reminiscent talk revealed him 
as all that England’s captain, Mr. A. P. F. Chapman, says 
he is—‘‘ an enthusiastic cricketer, and a more enthusiastic 
cricketer and lover of the game it would be impossible to 
meet.” 

Mr. Chapman’s tribute appears in the charming, all too 
brief introduction he has contributed to ‘“‘ An Unconven- 
tional Cricketer,’’ Kinross’s last book. A very welcome 
book ; for although the other two books I am writing about 
are welcome too, their appeal is to the craftsman of cricket 
rather than to the cricket-lover who does not feel inclined 
to pursue a study of the intricate technique of the game. 
““ An Unconventional Cricketer ’”’ is a plain, straight story 
of a life’s playtime, first on the London fields, and then on 
the many famous county grounds of Kent. 

This however is not to suggest that Albert Kinross took 
no heed of cricket’s art and workmanship. On the contrary 
he had excellent discernment. He writes of the method 
and style of great players like an expert when he so desires. 
Of the immortal ‘‘ W.G.” and his position at the crease, 
for example, he declares in explanation of his success 
that ‘‘ W. G. Grace had a reply to every ball bowled to 
him, and depended less on ‘ footwork’ than on his great 
reach.”’ Incidentally this explains the doughty deeds of 
Mr. A. P. F. Chapman himself during the present summer— 
as Clarence Grimmett, who has written the second book 
in my list, would gladly—I mean sadly—testify. 

It is interesting to read Kinross’s book at this particular 
time of day, because in late years there has been a remark- 
able change in the quality of the critical writing on cricket. 
To-day such writing is recognised as having a definite rela- 
tion to literature, and one or two cricket-scribes have a 
tremendous vogue independently of the chance that it-is 
on cricket they are writing. I feel that Kinross would 
have been included among them had he taken up this 
kind of work seriously ten years ago. Here for instance is 
a taste of his quality. He makes the proposition that ‘‘ the 
life of a batsman is a symbol that frequently contains all 
normal life,’’ and goes on to develop it in a way that will 
surely have pleased Mr. Neville Cardus. Indeed Mr. 
Cardus himself has written something of the same kind. 

* “An Unconventional Cricketer.” By Albert Kinross. 
7s. 6d. net. (Harold Shaylor.)—‘‘ Getting Wickets.’ By C. V. 


Grimmett. 2s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘* The Game 
of Cricket.”” By A. P. F. Chapman and others. 15s. net. 
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For Kinross suggests that Sir Edward Elgar should compose 
a Cricket Symphony, and in it he ventures to suggest that 
Tom Hayward, the old Surrey batsman with whom Jack 
Hobbs used to go in first, would be “ revered in a dignified 
movement reminiscent of Beethoven.’’ He goes on to 
develop the association of ideas in the happiest way, and 
a way that proves his wide knowledge, as when he writes 
that “‘a souvenir of Grieg would accompany the easy 
diabolism of Wilfrid Rhodes.” 

“An Unconventional Cricketer ’’ is more than a cricket 
book; itisan autobiography. There are some fascinating 
pages in which Kinross tells how he became an author. He 
had a gift for foreign languages, and was able to secure 
employment in Switzerland and elsewhere on the Continent. 
Undoubtedly this helped to give him the wide experience 
which stood him so well when he came to write novels, 
but he did not stay at this kind of wage-earning for long, 
and he stepped right into journalism as free-lance, and 
then as associate editor of famous old journals like the 
Outlook. Somebody called Mr. Kinross “as English as 
Westminster Abbey,” and his breezy way of describing 
his work as well as his play shows the epithet to be a really 
happy one, and as fitting as five words can ever be in an 
attempt to comprehend a whole man. 

By real cricket the author of ‘‘ An Unconventional 
Cricketer ’’ means “‘ the game as it is played away from 
the big cities, on real turf, in real sunshine, in real air and, 
last and most important of all, by real players.” It is 
not surprising that he despises Test Match cricket, and he 
recalls that he has not often ‘‘ endured the discomforts 
of a Test Match,” nor paid “ half a guinea for the dullest 
day’s cricket I have ever seen.’”” Many of us would be 
inclined to agree with him—before the present summer. 
But Mr. Clarence Grimmett and his colleagues from 
Australia have appeared on the scene, and from Mr. 
Grimmett’s little book we may gather why it is that Test 
cricket has been transformed. It has become much more 
than the old battle of wits; it has become a combination 
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of wit and enthusiasm and boyish determination to win 
or lose—to win of course if possible. I need not say that 
Grimmett’s share in this later kind of game—or rather 
seriously intensified kind of game—has been memorable. 
And in his chapter on ‘‘ Spin, Break and Swerve, and 
How to Obtain Them ”’ we discover the truth about his 
devastating success against the English batsmen. 

“The bowler should try to force the batsman to play a 
game he does not like. . . . It is not advisable to use more 
than one break, except as a means of introducing variety. 
In the first place, there is a strong chance that the bowler 
who does so will lose his length. That is the reason why 
the googlie bowler, unless he is a champion, bowIs erratically 
on occasions. It is very hard to control more than one set 
of muscles at a time.’”” The man who has written these 
things down—and I choose them haphazard from a multiple 
of riches—is plainly a thinker and a student of his fellow- 
man. Perhaps I might characterise the book as a revelation 
of what cricket can mean when it is a whole-time job. How 
it came to be Clarence Grimmett’s whole-time job is admir- 
ably explained in a very human prefatory chapter entitled 
““A Long and Varied Cricket Career.” All cricket-lovers 
hope that this career, already full of honours, will be very 
much longer. 

“The Game of Cricket ” is a further revelation. Eleven 
experts have combined to write it, and each of them, under 
the admirable supervision of Mr. Eric Parker, specialises 
on a particular phase of the game. Mr. Chapman for 
example writes about fielding, Mr. P. G. H. Fender about 
captaincy, Mr. D. R. Jardine about batsmanship and 
coaching, Mr. Leveson-Gower about umpiring, and the old 
Surrey “ pro.,”” Herbert Strudwick, about scoring, the job 
in which, after his honourable career at the wicket, he is 
now just as honourably engaged. It is not without signifi- 
cance by the way that the editor, Mr. Parker, reveals him- 
self in a foreword as “‘ unconventional ”’ as Kinross in that 
he sighs for the cricket that is not played as a business or as 
county or Test cricket. And he seems happy to think that 
“‘ village cricket has not changed,” and that “‘ we can still 
watch the carpenter set about the blacksmith’s bowling, 
and listen to the publican cracking jokes with the police- 
man as he sets his barrel in the pavilion ; and there still 
blows about the green an air of mown grass and tobacco 
smoke, which is the true smell of English cricket grounds.” 
How thoroughly English these people who have achieved 
something in cricket are—all of them, whether they be 
writers or players, even our Australian guests: “as 
English as Westminster Abbey.” 

Tuomas MOULT. 


A PARCEL OF PLEASURE.* 


Among modern writers of fiction there are probably few 
better suited by their works to please a wide range of 
readers, and also to suit the varying moods of that wide 
range of readers, than the author of ‘“‘ Elizabeth and her 
German Garden.’ The immediate popularity of that book 
itself, when it appeared, proved how wide was its appeal. 
Shallow readers and serious ones too would lift the volume, 
open at the first page, read ‘‘ I love my garden,” and, if 
free from interruption, would go on to the end, interested, 
titillated, amused and conscious that they had been shown 
a bit of inside Germany by a lively and charming lady. 
It was a comparatively small book, a new style, an intimate, 
revealing (it seemed) diary, piquant, occasionally a little 
caustic, and entirely attractive. The readers enjoyed it 
all, felt impelled to talk about it, remembered ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 
and looked out for another book written by her. Some of 
the more conventional readers were rather puzzled by 
“ Elizabeth’s ’’ references to and descriptions of her hus- 
band, “‘ The Man of Wrath,’’ but when, before so very 
long, “‘ The Solitary Summer’’ made its welcome appear- 
ance, with its dedication ‘‘ To the Man of Wrath with some 
apologies and much love,’”’ even the most puzzled were 

* The Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
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comforted, and delighted anew. ‘‘ May 22nd,” it begins. 
‘Last night after dinner, when we were in the garden, 
I said, ‘ I want to be alone for a whole summer and get to 
the very dregs of life. I want to be as idle as I can, so that 
my soul may have time to grow.’’’” The Man of Wrath said 
many things, as if with superior knowledge, and finally 
remarked, ‘‘ You will be dull.’”’ But Elizabeth risked dull- 
ness, and assuredly her book shows no sign of it. It is 
almost a continuation of the first one, vivid, amusing— 
picturing with a deft pen life and habits, nature and customs, 
persons and flowers, books and joys and annoyances, 
in the German house in the German garden. When May 
had drifted beautifully away into June, and on and on, 
the Man of Wrath said in October, ‘‘ If I remember rightly, 
your chief reason for wishing to be solitary was that your 
soul might have time to grow. May I ask if it did?” 
‘“Not a bit,’’ answered Elizabeth. The Man of Wrath 
laughed. But perhaps the reader knew better than did 
Elizabeth herself. ‘‘ Elizabeth’s’’ talents were maturing, 
there came larger schemes, more ambitious undertakings, 
deeper notes were sounded, though the light and lively 
touch remained. In ‘‘ The Benefactress,’’ also an early 
book, there is more than promise of this. It is a full-grown 
novel, and with many of “‘ Elizabeth’s’’ readers it still re- 
mains the favourite. In it there is, together with the 
initial charm, a gentler touch, a broader humanity, which 
were less obvious in the ‘‘ German Garden.’’ From the 
beginning the author was observing with quick, retentive 
senses not only the exquisiteness of the world round about 
her, but the subtleties of men and women, good and bad, 
selfish and oppressed, wounder and wounded, their faces, 
their clothes and also their souls. 

Who, having read ‘‘ The Caravaners,’’ has not gladly 
returned to read it again? The husband and wife, Otto 
and Edelgard, who came over from Storchwerder to enjoy 
a caravan expedition in England with English friends, are 
both Germans, and perhaps it might be said that naturally 
we rather enjoyed reading the diary of the contemptible 
Otto. But Edelgard, remember, was a German also, and 
we loved Edelgard almost at once. The trials of the Teuton 
form a bitingly amusing record, and again the window 
is opened through which we may look into the German 
mind and mode of life. 

But when we come to “ Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther ’’ we come to something infinitely deeper. It 
is in its restraint and in its subtle self-revelation one of 
the most poignant books of its generation, a tour de force, 
an achievement, and among all the books of this writer 
it demands to stand alone. It is a series of letters from 
a German girl to the young Englishman who has been 
boarding in Jena with her family—her father and step- 
mother. He kisses her, loves her, and goes home to 
England. Within a month his love has cooled, he is 
first silent, then writes that it is urged upon him to marry 
another girl. Rose-Marie in Jena is stricken. She has 
loved so truly, so joyously. Before long a correspondence 
begins between them again. Although no word of his is 
included, we see him weak, discontented, always wanting 
what he cannot have. Rose-Marie becomes friendly, but 
she never recovers from the first blow. And when at last 
he pleads and pleads that she will see him, will marry him, 
in a series of five messages she finishes the intercourse. 
“‘Tt would be useless.”’ ‘‘ I would not see you.” “I do 
not love you.” ‘I will never marry you.” ‘I shall not 
write again.” The book holds much of the wit and light- 
ness without which we should not recognise an “‘ Elizabeth ” 
book, but it is, as we say, poignant. 

One of the great charms of these volumes is the gaiety 
of impulse which is to be found in so many of them—the 
impulse that made “ Princess Priscilla”” run away from 
her palace home; the impulse that made the bishop’s 
daughter, Ingeberg, after having a tooth out in Harley 
Street, and her eye caught by a poster—‘‘ A Week in Lovely 
Lucerne. Seven Days for Seven Guineas’’—buy a ticket and 
go for that week in lovely Lucerne ; the impulse in perhaps 
the most joyous volume of all, ‘‘ The Enchanted April,”’ 
that made two ordinary women on a wet day, after reading 
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a Times advertisement as the paper lay on the club table, 
decide to rent an Italian castle and escape to sunshine 
and wistaria. 

Fourteen enticing volumes lie before us, slim blue books 
with a golden “‘ E’”’ on the covers. The type is admirable, 
the page and setting are very attractive; light, handy, 
well bound, nothing could be better for a pocket edition ; 
and the cost is most moderate. Wit, glamour, joyousness, 
truth (sometimes ugly), incisive satire, laughter, beauty, 
common sense—all are to be found within these “ delu- 
therin ”’ little books, something indeed to fit every mood. 


LILIAN LOBBAN. 


FIRE IN FABLE.* 


Was there ever a time when fire was unknown to man ? 
The question is one of those fugitive thoughts which come 
and go, and with which one seldom troubles to play. Know- 
ing something however of the trend of that mind which 
gave us “ The Golden Bough” and ‘“‘ The Worship of 
Nature,’’ it was only natural that such a thought, coming 
to Sir James Frazer, should stay and develop, and not be 
permitted to depart until it had become a most fascinating 
volume, modestly described as an essay, in which are 
gathered together scores of myths of the origin of fire. 
From Tasmania and Ancient Greece, from Orient and 
Occident, from wellnigh every quarter of the globe have 
been garnered these tales of fire found and fire made, of 
fire used and fire kindled. There is a similarity about 
many of them which is surprising when one considers the 
seas and continents that separate the tellers. 

Despite the many stories of the days when man knew not 
fire, Sir James declares it is very unlikely that these narra- 
tives embody any real recollection of the events which 
they profess to record; more probably they are mere 
guesses ‘“‘ invented by men in the infancy of thought to 
solve a problem which would naturally obtrude itself on 
their attention as soon as they began to reflect on the origin 
of human life and society.’’ Even so, these myths contain 
possible explanations of the ways in which men first 
learned to use and also to produce fire. 


* “Myths of the Origin of Fire.” 
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As showing how the same ideas may be found continents 
apart, the author reminds us that Lucretius suggested 
that man may have obtained his first fire from a conflagra- 
tion kindled by lightning, and that he may have learned 
how to make fire by observing the ignition of branches 
rubbing against each other in the wind. He compares 
this with the tradition of the Bushongo, a nation in the 
valley of the Congo, to the effect that their ancestors 
obtained fire from conflagrations kindled by lightning, but 
did not know how to make it for themselves; to that of 
the natives of Nukufetau in the Pacific, which says that 
men discovered fire by seeing smoke rising from the friction 
of two crossed branches which rubbed against each other 
in the wind; and to the tale told by the Kiau Dusuns 
of Borneo of how two growing bamboos, rubbing against 
each other in the wind, caught fire and how a dog, passing 
by, seized one of the burning pieces and carried it home 
to its master’s house, which soon blazed up, with the result 
that the fire not only roasted some cobs of maize which 
were in the house, but also boiled some potatoes which 
had been left tosoak. Thus, at a single stroke, the Dusuns 
learned both how to make a fire and how to cook their food. 

A number of myths relate how man obtained the first 
fire from bird or beast. These vary from codfish to adders, 
from the jaguar to the woodpecker. The Manri of the 
Malay Peninsula for example will never kill a woodpecker 
for this reason, while the Buriats of Siberia explain the 
forked tail of the swallow by saying that it stole fire from 
Tengri (which is the Sky) and brought it to men, and that 
Tengri shot at the thief and his arrow cleft its tail. But 
there is no end to the things one is tempted to quote. The 
ethnologist will revel in the records, and the Boy Scout 
delight in the descriptions of fire-saw, fire-drill and other 
primitive methods of producing fire. 

Sir James describes his book as a preliminary survey. 
We prefer to say he has blazed a wide trail for any who 
may follow. Doubtless there will be others, for such a 
task goes far towards explaining some phase in the intel- 
lectual evolution of our species. The book may be but 
a first vintage ; it has a bouquet that lingers. 


W. R. CALveERT. 


MORE MYSTERY. 


“Capital Punishment ’’! puts up a capital fight against 
the chief hardship of mystery-writers: namely, the diffi- 
culty of producing any fresh rabbits jrom the original 
hat. Its author takes us to a session of the Clue Club, 
where (after the other members have been doped to sleep) 
Judge-President and Waiter-Crook sit down to a debate 
on the ethics of hanging. The theme is carefully worked 
out, with a neat touch of satire at the end: for the anti- 
killing waiter murders the pro-killing judge by way of 
clinching his arguments. It is presented as a novel: but 
is not so, being (a) a series of Socratic dialogues on capital 
punishment, which tails off and degenerates into (b) a 
series of police-news stories. The latter did not always 
seem to me to have proved their contentions; but the 
former has certainly a topical interest just now. On the 
whole, the doped members seemed to have the best of 
the evening. 

Two others of this batch are not novels either. The 
first and more striking is “The Case Books of X37,’’2 
whose author tells us he is merely editing the records of a 
detective. It is the more convincing for its restraint, its 
quiet humour, and its avoidance of the sensational; in 
short, a little treasure-house of real-life studies, more 
worth a place on crowded shelves than most crime fiction. 

1 “Capital Punishment.” By Stuart Martin. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.)—* ‘‘ The Case Books of X37.” By A. J. Dawson. 
7s. 6d. (Richards.)—* “‘The Mysterious Mr. Quin.” By 
Agatha Christie. 7s.6d. (Collins.)—* “‘ Murder from Beyond.” 
By R. Francis Foster. 7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.)—5 “‘ The 
Low Road.” By Hugo Morrison. 3s.6d. (Methuen.)—® “‘ The 
Man of a Hundred Masks.’”’” By Gaston Leroux. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassell.)—* ‘‘ The Crystal Beads Murder.” By Annie Haynes. 


7s.6d. (Bodley Head.)—* ‘‘ The Noose.’’ By Philip Macdonald. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


“The Mysterious Mr. Quin ’’’—fiction this time, though 
not crime-fiction exclusively—is also chiefly notable for 
its shrewd touches of character. The actual incidents of 
these short stories are a little mechanical and “ arranged ’’; 
the authoress’s strength lies in her delicate insight into 
her folks’ minds. A pleasant touch of fantasy, in the 
conception of Mr. Quin, links the stories together. 

The supernatural element of ‘‘ Mr. Quin ”’ is pure fantasy, 
and can be frankly taken so, even by the most sceptical. 
Of the remaining books—the bona fide novels—two of the 
better ones are somewhat marred, I think, by the fact 
that their mystery turns on supernatural agency. An 
author hits below the intellectual belt who has his murders 
done by hypnotised or possessed persons. To say that 
such things are not impossible and are based on hard 
facts is no answer (a boxer’s blow below the belt is a 
hard fact, and gets more possible daily) ; they are artistic- 
ally unsatisfactory because, whether true or not, they 
take too much believing. A probable impossibility, said 
Aristotle, is better playwriting than an improbable possi- 
bility; and so here. This apart, both ‘‘ Murder from 
Beyond ’’ and ‘‘ The Low Road ’” are pretty good stories. 
The latter could have dispensed with quite a number of 
small episodes that lead nowhere, and even with two or 
three characters. The former moves more rapidly, and is 
the more interesting; and if its ultimate unravelment 
leaves the reader somewhat prostrate, it is too late by 
then for his prostration to matter. 

The point that episodes per se are not the whole duty 
of the sensation writer, is illustrated in ‘‘ The Man of a 
Hundred Masks.’’* This is the sort of mystery story that 
is all mystery and no story ; there is action unlimited, but 
too little development ; a long conundrum in which one 
loses heart, and even begins to wonder presently what it is 
all about. And the last scene—a Highland castle with 
ghost-prisoners in dungeons—seems oddly out of key with 
the Arsene-Lupinesque atmosphere of the rest. ‘‘ The 
Crystal Beads Murder ’’? holds the attention better, being 
more a novel and less a procession of episodes. It has a 
racing interest too; and racing interest in a mystery tale 
is one of those devices which never seem quite worn out. 
But the long arm of coincidence is painfully stretched 
when the detective, dropping by chance into a strange 
dentist’s, finds . But I will not give away secrets. At 
all events this writer tells her tale without frills, super- 
natural or other; and dentists are frightfully probable. 

‘“ The Noose,’’® which is concluding serially in an even- 
ing paper as I write, comes with the recommendation of 
the Crime Club. I do not know what rivals ‘‘ The Noose ”’ 
had for that distinction, but I do know that it is far and 
away the best of this batch. Its folk are real—they think, 
act and talk convincingly, though with some irritating 
abbreviations in the transcription of their dialogue. There 
are some brilliant strokes in the construction—notably 
the inclusion of the half-wit eyewitness, who re-enacts in 
faithful detail what he has seen, though without under- 
standing its significance. And the love interest—that 
dreadful incubus of detective-tales—is supplied neatly by 
the beautifully-suggested relationship between the hero 
and his wife. Moreover the author has been equal to the 
prime difficulty of construction referred to above—the 
task of finding, in these latter days, a central situation 
which is not hopelessly stale; his hero has to tackle the 
unravelling of a murder, committed six months ago, for 
which the innocent scapegoat is to hang in five days. 
There are two tiny flaws in this fine story—two unexplained 
improbabilities which the reader may set his wits to detect. 
I shall not betray them. I did not notice them myself 
till twenty-four hours after finishing the book. The fact 
that one should be thinking of a murder story at all, 
twenty-four hours after finishing it, is sufficient proof of 
its excellence. 

I notice an unusual number of misprints in ‘‘ The Noose.” 
Is this a criticism of the novel? It is not, though it will 
doubtless be recorded in several reviews. This question 
of misprints seems to me to need a little criticism all to 
itself. Authors, as you are probably aware, receive the 
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galley proofs of books for revision; and this revision— 
trimming and polishing—is an exacting job, especially if 
the author has by now put the book out of mind, and 
has his head full of the next. It is made worse, if he 
must simultaneously look out for every place where “‘ and’”’ 
had been printed ‘“‘ aud.’’ He should not be expected to. 
(Printers are not expected to improve authors’ stories, 
though I have known some to try.) But he is expected 
to. And if some carping fellow later on complains of 
misprints, the onus falls on him. It is both unfair and 
ridiculous. GRAHAM SUTTON. 


FIGHTERS ALL!* 


Twelve years out of a lifetime of over ninety—a short 
space of time in which to build up a life history. Yet 
these twelve years contain the very essence of the tragic 
history of the Empress Eugénie. Through them, like a 
black dividing line, runs the year 1870, separating the 
brightness of Empire from the darkness of exile. The 
contrast between the brilliant scenes of the Empress’s 
journey to the Suez Canal in 1869, and the hurried ignominy 
of her flight to England only a few months later, is startling 
and painful. Nor were her misfortunes ended when she 
lost place and power. These were but the prelude to more 
crushing blows, the death of her husband, worn out by 
illness and disappointment, and of her son, destroyed by a 
mischance of war. 

The Comtesse des Garets, faithful maid of honour in the 
days of the Empress’s prosperity, and intimate friend 
through the years of her exile, has drawn a moving picture 
of the ill-fated family. 

The Emperor Napoleon III is, from the beginning of 
the narrative, a rather sombre figure, overshadowed by 
the threatening cloud of political discord, but, though 
worried and taciturn, seeming to ‘‘ carry the whole world 
on his bent shoulders,” he had always a pleasant and 
kindly word for those around him. For the Prince Imperial 
the Comtesse evidently had a sincere affection and admira- 
tion, and he appears to have had a remarkable personality. 
His untimely end at the hands of a band of Zulus was 
indeed a tragedy, not only for the Empress, but for those 
faithful adherents who had built high hopes on his strength 
of mind and firmness of purpose. 

The Empress herself remains a somewhat perplexing 
character, which even her biographer’s genuine admiration 
cannot make entirely lovable or sympathetic. Full of 
energy, determination, and uprightness of purpose, she yet 

zems to have lacked something which would have brought 
her a measure of happiness in spite of misfortune. She 
certainly showed great forbearance and sympathy in the 
incident of the unhappy Captain Carey, whom the Comtesse 
des Garets holds personally responsible for the massacre of 
the Prince Imperial. Yet the letters of Captain Carey to 
his wife, reproduced in all their pitiful abandonment, must 
surely have aroused pity even in those who suffered most 
from his fatal blunder. ‘‘ An end to recrimination,’’ wrote 
the Empress with clear-sighted justice, on the eve of his 
court-martial, ‘‘ —my beloved child died a soldier’s death. 

. . May no one suffer on his account either in reputation 
or interests.”’ 

-Another story of royal misfortune, but of a very different 
character, is that of Leopold Wolfling, one-time Archduke 
of Tuscany. His descent in the social scale has been 
meteoric. He might almost be called the Job of modern 
times, for never was man so oppressed by injustice and 
misfortune. Nephew of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, he incurred early in life the displeasure of his 
august relative, who carried his enmity so far as not only 
to blight the Archduke’s military career, but to have him 
incarcerated in a lunatic asylum, from which he escaped 
with difficulty. Certainly the Archduke has crowded into 

* “The Tragic Empress.’”” By Comtesse Des Garets. 21s. 
(Skeffington.)—‘‘ My Life Story: From Archduke to Grocer.” 
By Leopold Wolfling. 21s. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Prodigious 


Marshal.’”” By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. 18s. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 


Emperor Napoleon III. 
From “The Tragic Empress,” Comtesse Des Garets (Skeffington). 


one lifetime adventures which few can boast. His two 
marriages turned out unfortunately, but it could scarcely 
have been otherwise, seeing that both were the result of 
chance encounters with women with whom he could have 
had nothing in common. His description of his henpecked 
existence at the hands of his first wife is not without 
humour. The spectacle of the Archduke, overwhelmed by 
the loquacity of this woman, shut out of her interminable 
conclaves with her equally talkative sisters, and dragged 
at her heels to the Back-to-Nature Camp at Ascona, is 
laughable, but at the same time rather pitiable. 

The Ascona episode is one of the most remarkable of 
his extraordinary career. Having actually lived for a 
week among the fanatics who insist that clothes are re- 
sponsible for all evils, the Archduke is in a position to give 
his opinion of this community and its workings, and he 
does so with a refreshing candour. 

The vicissitudes of his later years would make paintul 
reading, if it were not for the fact that their ultimate 
effect has not been to leave him crushed and embittered. 
His gratitude for the help and friendship of Claire, the 
little working girl, only slightly less down-and-out than 
himself, proves that misfortune has shown him not only 
the bad but the good that lives in the lowest strata of 
society. It is good to know that though sausage hawking 
and grocery proved impossible undertakings for this 
denizen of a Royal house, he has been able to find his 
niche among the people whom he has chosen to call his 
own. 

“A fine spirit, clothed by the flesh.” Such is the 
author’s own interpretation of the strange character of 
Maurice de Saxe, and a perusal of his history serves to 
strengthen the impression. 
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It must be admitted that there are many moments in 
his stormy existence when the spirit seems to have been in 
imminent danger of complete suffocation, but this soldier 
of fortune was very much the product of his generation. 
Born of a father whose prowess among women had stirred 
Europe to wonder, and of a mother to whose once illustrious 
family his birth was yet one more cause for discredit, it was 
necessary for him to be able to fend for himself if he were 
to overcome the difficulties of his entrance into life. 

His youth was a hard apprenticeship to the profession 
which seems to have been the only possible one for him. 
Swashbuckling, roystering adventurer as he was, with the 
instinct for soldiering born in him, it was no wonder that 
the bastard son of Augustus the Strong should become 
Marshal of France and conqueror of the British. This 
latter fact does not appear to have received due recognition 
until Mr. d’Auvergne’s researches into the events of 
Fontenoy, Laufeld, and Raucoix placed it beyond doubt. 
“The position’’ (at Fontenoy) ‘‘ had been chosen by 
Maurice de Saxe and to him undoubtedly belongs the 
rare distinction of having inflicted defeat upon a British 
army.” His prowess in the field of battle was scarcely 
greater than his achievements in the courts of love, but 
he treated his women with less consideration than his 
soldiers. Even one who loved him deeply, as did Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, the great tragedienne, learned to expect neither 
faithfulness nor tenderness from him, while poor little 
Justine Favart, who could not bring herself to love him 
better than her actor-manager pastrycook’s son, received 
neither mercy nor justice at his hands. A revealing light 
is shed upon the complicated tangle of the politics of the 
period. The prodigious marshal, with his sledge-hammer 
methods and his eccentric spelling, could not pit himself 
against the skilful diplomacy of Europe’s greatest states- 
men, but in some respects his standards of warfare were 
far in advance of his time. It was his unusual humanity 
towards his own soldiers and his justice to the conquered 
which made him recognised as a commander of the first rank. 
Not a great man, but a hero to his contemporaries, he said 
on his death-bed that his life had been ‘a _ beautiful 
dream.’ It makes at any rate a romantic and entertaining, 
if not altogether edifying, story. 


ETHEL BROWNING. 
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A JOURNAL OF THE GREAT WAR.* 


The publishers of this volume have weighted it with 
several handicaps. It has no index—an inexcusable 
omission in a book dealing with a highly technical subject. 
It has no maps, and without maps much of the value of 
the material is lost. It has not even a table of contents, 
and comment on this drawback is superiluous. 

Charles G. Dawes was an Engineer officer in the American 
Expeditionary Force during the Great War, and his book 
is written round “ the first of many great generalisations,”’ 
namely that there was a stupendous and unnecessary 
loss of life and waste of wealth, man-power and material 
due to the selfish resistance among the Allies to an earlier 
central contro] of military and supply operations. About 
two weeks after the agreement for the Foch command 
on March 27th, 1918, Dawes proposed a plan to General 
Pershing for coupling up the rear of the three Allied armies 
in France as they were coupled up at their front. Pershing 
adopted the plan in principle, and appointed Dawes as his 
representative to endeavour to secure its adoption by the 
Allies. Foch at this time, though technically generalissimo, 
had no power over any lines of communication except 
those of his own army. So acutely did he feel this handi- 
cap that in August, 1918, he asked that supreme control 
over the Allied rear should be given to General Payot, of his 
staff, and this was in effect exactly the same proposition 
which Dawes had made to the Allies in the inter-Allied 
conferences in the preceding April. 

It is perhaps not quite correct to say that the book is 
written round’ its subject; rather it “‘ grew’’ round 
it, for it is of the nature of a journal or diary beginning 
with August 21st, 1917, and closing with an entry dated 
“U.S.S. Leviathan, At Sea, August 2nd, 191g.’’ In the 
preface we are told that a monograph on “ The Principles 
of Army Supply and Purchase ”’ will be found in the pages, 
but the absence of an index and the inefficiency of the 
running captions are likely to discourage the reader from 
an exhaustive search. We believe however that the 
memorandum on pages 84-90 is the document alluded to. 
It is dated April 13th, 1918, and the burden of it is that 
the organisation of the rear must be military; there 
must be a man instead of Boards. ‘‘ The point I make 
is that it is impossible, with this great multiplicity of civil 
boards, criss-cross authority between the Allies, and lack 
of co-ordination in supply effort to properly determine 
the matter or properly act after its determination.”’ It is 
of interest to note that under an organisation based upon 
the principle suggested, there were gathered for the 
American army (from a Europe supposedly stripped of 
supplies) over ten million tons of material as against 
seven million shipped to it from the United States. Apart 
from the technical question of the rationalisation of supply 
and transport, General Dawes’s journal has much of 
interest. The ‘‘ appreciation’’ on pages 58-60 of date 
November 30th, 1917, is shrewd and sound. 

F. E, WHITION 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


ART IN ENGLAND.; 


For too many years England has been absurdly and 
irrationally humble with respect to her achievements in 
art. Contrary to all the evidence of the past we have 
allowed ourselves and others to assume that we are an 
inartistic nation and have bowed down to foreign art with 
a zeal that approaches obsequiousness. Whenever a 

* “A Journal of the Great War.’ By Brigadier-General 
Charles G. Dawes, United States Army. 21s. (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin; and Allen & Unwin.) 


+ 1‘ The Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in the 
Early Middle Ages.”” By M. Dickens Whinney. tos.-od. (Ernest 
Benn.)—* “ English Medieval Enamels.’”’ By M. Chamot. 
10s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.)—* “ Art in England, 1821-1837.”" By 
W. T. Whitley. 25s. (Cambridge Press.)—* ‘‘ Mural Painting 
of the Bombay School.” By W. E. Gladstone Solomon, 
(Bombay: Times of India Press.) ‘‘ The New Woodcut.” 
By M.C. Salaman. tos. 6d. (Studio.) 
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medieval art treasure has been rediscovered in England, 
our own scholars and experts have usually strained every 
effort to prove that it must have been the work of a 
foreigner. England is never given the benefit of any 
doubt that exists. 

Our national art authorities have been the first to 
‘““crab’”’ on every occasion any prestige that might accrue 
to early English art. Though the ‘‘ Wilton Diptych ”’ has 
been pronounced by many high authorities to be most 
probably English work, no sooner was it acquired from 
the Earl of Pembroke for the National Gallery than it 
was labelled officially as a work of the ‘‘ French School.”’ 
Patriotism and scholarship might at least have induced 
the trustees to hedge and describe it as a work of the 
“English Channel School.’’ But no, if any art treasure 
can be taken from England and attributed to a foreign 
source, our art experts are quick to do it. It was a shock 
to many who wanted them to be French or Flemish work 
when it was proved by still existing records that the wall- 
paintings in Eton College Chapel were the work of one 
William Baker—certainly no foreign name—and it is 
almost miraculous that no xenophil has yet dared to 
pretend that the exquisite roundel of the ‘‘ Madonna and 
Child’ in the Bishop’s Palace at Chichester is anything 
but British work, civca 1300. 

Apart from the disputed “‘ Wilton Diptych,”’ our National 
Gallery—so rich in the primitives of other nations—has no 
English medieval painting. Scandinavia is far more 
appreciative of our past achievements in art, and there 
are several examples of early English paintings in the 
museums of Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen, etc. So, strangely 
enough it is very largely due to the efforts of a scholar who 
came here from Finland, namely Dr. Tancred Borenius, 
that research is being made and new light thrown upon 
the various art activities of England in the early Middle 
Ages. Under his able leadership a band of young scholars 
are engaged in studying and writing monographs about 
various aspects of English medieval art, and it is a crown- 
ing irony that the publication of at least one of these 
volumes has been rendered possible by the generous help 
of Mr. Ossian 
Donner, late Fin- 
nish Minister to 
the Court of St. 
James. 

These mono- 
graphs par- 
ticularly welcome 
at the present 
time, because 
throughout this 
month and Sep- 
tember there will 
be open at the 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
the most superb 
exhibition of Eng- 
lish medieval art 
that has yet been 
got together. Be- 
ing merely a 
British affair it 
has naturally had 
very little publi- 
city, not a hun- 
dredth part as 
much as the 
preceding Italian 
Exhibition at | 
Burlington House. 
But it is a col- 
lection which, as 
Mr. Fred Roe, 
R.J., has said, 
“can stand up for 
all that is finest 


From ‘‘ The New Woodcut,”’ by M. C. Salaman (Studio). 


in the art of our forefathers, and bear comparison with 
the best unscathed.’’ His review of this exhibition in © 
The Connoisseur for July may be commended to the 
notice of all unable to visit the exhibition itself at South 
Kensington. 

A brief but highly efficient indication of the richness 
and variety of our early medieval art is given by Miss 
M. Dickens Whinney in her fascinating monograph on 
“The Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in the 
Early Middle Ages.’ Surveying a wide field of art 
endeavour during the twelfth century, she is able to show 
the direct translation of the motives of one craft into 
another as one of the most curious phenomena of the 
period. Selecting such relics as the Gloucester Candlestick, 
the Winchester Bible, the ivory tau-heads in the British 
and Victoria and Albert Museums, the Kennet Ciborium, 
the sculpture at Malmesbury, and the wall-paintings at 
Canterbury, she rightly contends that these masterpieces 
“could only have been produced by a people whose 
artistic life was of a very high standard.”’ 

In another volume of this series of University College 
(London) Monographs, Miss M. Chamot gives us a brilliant 
and scholarly study of ‘‘ English Medieval Enamels.’’? 
In a preface she traces the development of this fascinating 
craft from the time of Philostratus to the end of the 
fourteenth century, and in the narrow compass of seventy 
pages she presents an exhaustive bibliography of her 
subject, a series of concise but most illuminating notes, 
and reproductions of most of the finest known examples of 
English enamel work. 

What Dr. Borenius and his circle are doing for English 
medieval art, Mr. W. T. Whitley is doing for our nineteenth 
century painting. In his second volume, which deals 
with “ Art in England, 1821-1837,’? Mr. Whitley shows 
that while taste was at a lamentably low ebb in England 
between the death of George IV and the accession of 
Queen Victoria, it was nevertheless a period of great 
artistic splendour ; Turner was just getting into his stride, 
and Constable was producing masterpiece after master- 
piece. Their work was not appreciated at the time, neither 


The Horse Fair. 
(By Kenneth Ho!mes.) 
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by the public nor by their fellow artists. Indeed Mr. 
Whitley brings forward irrefutable evidence that Turner 
himself failed to appreciate Constable; he voted against 
him when he was a candidate for election to the Royal 
Academy, and spoke contemptuously of the ‘‘ whitewash- 
splashing ’’ by which Constable so magically suggested the 
high lights on dewy grass. Not only does Mr. Whitley 
give much new and interesting information about Constable, 
Lawrence and other artists of this period, he also takes 
into his survey the inner history of the Royal Academy, 
the National Gallery, and other institutions, and records 
forgotten events of great interest at Christie’s and other 
sale-rooms. His book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of our early nineteenth century art. 

Just as England too long lost sight of her own early 
native artists and was tempted to imitate the art of other 
lands, so modern India formerly attempted to build up a 
new art based on Western practices instead of continuing 
the splendid native tradition of Mogul and other true 
Indian art. More recently however, led by the sympathetic 
direction of Mr. Havell at Calcutta, a new India art based 
on the old Indian traditions has arisen. It is gratifying 
to learn from Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon’s book‘ that 
the Bombay students selected to decorate buildings at 
New Delhi have carried out work on the wall which is 
essentially Indian in treatment. The colour reproductions 
show the results obtained, while Mr. Solomon’s text explains 
the circumstances and methods which preceded these 
achievements. 

An interesting feature of art activity since the Armistice 
has been the remarkable revival of the woodcut. For this 
a partial explanation may be found in economic causes. 
Wood is cheaper than copper for an artist to work upon, 
and eight or nine years ago publishers in France and 
England suddenly discovered that a richly illustrated book 
could be produced far more cheaply by using wood-blocks 
obtained direct from an artist, than by translating his 
drawings into illustrations by means of line or half-tone 
process blocks. The amazing revival of this form of 


graphic art all over the world, in Japan and in the United 


States, as well as in all European countries, is revealed in 
Mr. M. C. Salaman’s profusely illustrated volume on ‘“‘ The 
New Woodcut.’’® According to this eminent authority 
our contemporary original wood-engravers could almost 
be “‘ counted on one’s fingers ’’ twenty years ago. ‘‘ Nowa- 
days the name of the wood-engraver is legion in all the 
countries that have a graphic art tradition.’ Of the 
varieties of effect obtained by this legion, the illustrations 
afford admirable evidence, while Mr. Salaman’s scholarly 
and illuminating text explains the methods by which these 
various results are obtained and, incidentally, aids the 
reader materially to appreciate those technical triumphs 
and subtleties which can be appreciated by all once they 
have been pointed out by a sympathetic and understanding 
expert. 
FRANK RUTTER. 


‘CASTLE GAY. By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


During the rough-and-tumble of a Rectorial election 
the students of Glasgow kidnapped the wrong man, and 
the victim was no other than Mr. Thomas Carlyle Craw, the 
greatest newspaper magnate of his time. By a happy 
chance he encountered in his misfortunes two most capable 
and energetic young men, Jaikie Galt, the famous Rugby 
international, and his friend, Dougal Crombie, who was 
an obscure and very critical member of Craw’s editorial 
staff. A story with such a setting and with Mr. John 
Buchan to write it will, it is needless to say, excite and 
fulfil the highest expectations. It is an admirable comedy, 
packed full of dramatic and surprising episodes, and 
readers will be glad to recognise among the persons of the 


drama certain old friends from ‘‘ Huntingtower.’”’ In 
addition to lively comedy and pungent satire, Mr. Buchan 
tells with his accustomed deftness the love-story of Jaikie 
and the Honourable Alison Westwater. ‘‘ Castle Gay ”’ 
must find a place in the holiday portmanteau. 


NOT MENTIONED. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 

As the title at once suggests that this novel is a “‘ war 
book,”’ it is imperative to say at once that it is entirely 
free from those faults of sensationalism and exaggeration 
that have brought the entire genus into disrepute. And 
it is only in a special sense a war book, since most of its 
pages are concerned with the old Sussex homestead whence 
the sons went forth to fight and where the father and 
daughter gallantly ‘“‘ carried on.” John Browne is a 
typical yeoman of the old school, who stands four square 
to all the winds of misfortune and bereavement, only to 
die when the last tension is relaxed. Mr. Soutar is a most 
accomplished story-teller and quickly captures our interest 
in the fortunes of all the Browne family. The family 
annals during the eventful four years are fraught with 
tragedy and pathos, but Mr. Soutar does not forget the 
humorous aspects of war-time village life. It is an en- 
grossing narrative very true to life, admirable in its per- 
spective and refreshing by virtue of its sanity and shrewd 
insight. 


THE ISLAND. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 7s.6d. (Constable.) 


Pitiful though it be, the theme of Miss Royde-Smith’s 
new book is one that will prove unpleasant to the taste 
of many of her readers. ‘‘ The Island ”’ tells the miserable 
story of Myfanwy Hughes, known as Goosey, whose re- 
pressed passions drive her into a morbid and _ bitter 
misogamy anda yet more morbid attachment for Flossie 
Priestman, a vulgar and sensual egotist. The story there- 
after is but the record, very cleverly and convincingly 
written, of Goosey’s progressive deterioration and of her 
enslavement to her horrible friend. This way madness 
lies, and Miss Royde-Smith does not shirk the implica- 
tions of her theme. While we regret to see so much 
ability spent in turning pathology into fiction, we must 
testify to the author’s very evident sincerity of purpose. 
The book has some slight connections with two of the 
writer’s earlier works, but they scarcely seem worth the 
making. The sub-title, ‘‘ a love story,’’ should have been 
omitted. Unwary readers might be misled by the ghastly 
irony. 


CORDUROY. By Adrian Bell. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


The publisher speaks no more than the truth in saying 
that this is a book alive “ for the agriculturist and the 
Arcadian.’’ Warned by his father against ‘‘ wasting 
time ’’ in desultory writing in Chelsea, the young author 
allowed himself to be apprenticed to a Suffolk farmer, 
with the happy result that in his first book he has some- 
thing definite and vital to write about. As a description 
of the actual work on a farm from day to day, Mr. Bell’s 
pages are uncommonly lucid and interesting. He reveals 
the gulf which separates the novice’s view of nature from 
that of the initiate, and shows that even Thomas Hardy is 
proved by his poems to have been but a rural onlooker. 
At the same time, Mr. Bell demonstrates that an intimate 
knowledge of the land need not destroy a poetical delight 
in nature. The homely charm and bracing breadth of 
the East Anglian landscape are vividly reflected in his 
narrative, and he has an eye—at once humorous and 
kindly—for the characters of the country-side. Rural life 
has found in Mr. Bell a very competent and pleasant 
interpreter. 


THE COMPLETE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


This well printed but too loosely bound volume of nearly 
eight hundred pages represents ‘“‘ The Complete Human 


Boy ”’ in a double sense. It is an ‘‘ omnibus ”’ containing 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN AUGUST | 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


NORTHCLIFFE: 
AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY | 
By HAMILTON FYFE | 


“ As a picture of Northcliffe the consummate popular journalist, the creator 

of a great newspaper concern; of the kind of things he did and the way he 

did them; of Northcliffe the man, the genius, the magnetic friend and 
inspiring chief, the boek could not be improved upon.” 
NorMAN ANGELL in The Spectator 


Illustrated. 16s. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


LLOYD GEORGE’S LAST FIGHT 
By GORDON WEST 


Formerly Acting Director of Propaganda 
for the Right Hon. D, Lioyd George. 


This book tells the extraordinary inner history of the Liberal 
Party's great fight for survival at the last General Election. 


ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


“* This is just the sort of novel that 
ON may be missed by the large public 


RICHMOND inerits in order that my readers wil 
GREEN 


not be able to blame me for having 
By HILARY MARCH 


missed it.”"—EpWARD CRICKMAY in 
the Referee 7s. 6d. net 
BESANT & CO., Ltp., 21, ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


| 
THE CRUSADES 
Iron Men and Saints 
By HAROLD LAMB 
Author of “Genghis Khan,” etc. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


THE DYING ALDERMAN | 
By 
HENRY WADE 
Author of “ The Verdict of You All,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


CONSTABLE 


THE SEX FACTOR IN MARRIAGE | 
By HELENA WRIGHT, M.B., B.S. 
‘ With an Introduction by Rev. H. Gray, D.D. 


“Dr. Wright has set out simply, decently and without circumlocution, 

what she believes to be the indispensable minimum of information that 

ali married persons should have about the physiology and anatomy of 
reproduction and the technique of sexual umion."—The Spectator 


3s. 6d. net 
NOEL DOUGLAS 


| 
| 


A DAUGHTER OF THE | 


MEDICIS 
By JEAN H. MARIEJOL 


Illustrated. l6s. net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90. GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 


THE ENGLISHMAN & HIS BOOKS 


IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
By AMY CRUSE, author of “ The Shaping of English 
Literature,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


“A title which promises well,” said Arnold Bennett in the Evening Standard, 

ing on the of this book. Mrs. Cruse, taking the 

Period from 1790 to 1837, tells us what books people were reading and what 
their reactions were to contemporary literature and drama. 


HARRAP 


by P. G. WODEHOUSE 


Jeeves, the inimitable, the incomparable, the superb! Who 
does not know him? The National Humorist is at his brightest 
and best in this new book. 7s. 6d. net 


GERALD GouLp says: “On the ideal holiday, of course, I read Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse, then Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, and thirdly, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltp., 3, York St., LONDON, S.W.1 


' An outstanding piece of crime fiction 


THE MALTESE FALCON 
by DASHIELL HAMMETT 


You will relish Samuel Spade, private detective, 
Don Juan, and all-round hard-boiled ‘guy.’ 


K F 


WAAC DEMOBILIZED 
HER PRIVATE AFFAIRS, 1918-1930 


By the author of 
“WAAC—the Woman's Story of the War.” 
(FIFTH LARGE EDITION) 


7s. 6d. net 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


An Exceptional Travel Book 


DOWN THE TIBER AND UP TO 
ROME By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Frontispiece in colour and 12 illustrations from drawings 
made on the spot by Frank A. Wallis. 15s. 
A thrilling account of a journey down the Tiber, including a sheer ten 
foot drop over rapids, in a seven-foot rubber canoe. 


J. B. Lipprncotr Co., 16, Joun St., ApeLtpxt, Lonpon, W.C.2 


ESPIONAGE! 
By H. R. BERNDORFF 


| VALENTINE WituiaMs says: “ Herr Berndorff’s book enthralled me. It 
thrills, it mystities, and, like Secret Service work itself, continually discloses 
| the romantic under the humdrum.” 
Daily Telegraph: “Its sale in ee is stated to have been enormous, 
} and the fact is not surprising. . . . There is thrill and romance enough 
to make the fortune of any book.” 


10s. 6d. 


| THE DEMON 
By MICHAEL LERMONTOV 


Translated by GERARD SHELLEY with an Introduction 
by Prince Mirsky. 


Edition limited to 323 copies at 2ls. each. 


RICHARDS, 90, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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the five hitherto separate books in Mr. Phillpotts’s ‘‘ Human 
Boy ”’ series; and between them those five books—now 
become one—certainly leave no aspect of boy life unstudied. 
In these delightfully light yet penetrative stories, the 
human—very human—boy is here revealed in all his 
mingled glory and shame. He is presented sympathetically 
and with fine understanding, but without sentimentality. 
In an interesting preface written for the present edition, 
Mr. Phillpotts, pleasantly reminiscent, takes us back to 
the days when The Idler, under Robert Barr and Jerome, 
was famous for its band of humorous writers. It was to 
this magazine that Mr. Phillpotts, a very young man, 
offered his first “‘ Human Boy ”’ story, which produced from 
Jerome the request for many more tales of the kind. It 
was under this encouragement that Mr. Phillpotts returned 
in memory to his own schooldays; and, “ looking back 
upon them from a man’s standpoint,” saw “ the rich field 
that realistic treatment of the Human Boy might offer.” 
How fully and admirably Mr. Phillpotts has tilled that 
field! As the interpreter of the real, flesh-and-blood boy 
he has had many imitators, but no supplanters. 


THE STREET PAVED WITH WATER. By Almey St. John 
Adcock. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Lot Tudway, the proud owner of the barge Welcome, 
dreamed of seeing “‘ the name of Tudway & Son blazoned 
on barges up and down the country.’’ But when the son 
grew up, he preferred the gentility of a haberdasher’s shop, 
and Lot found his ideal partner in his once-despised 
daughter, Welcome. This, then, is a novel of barge life, 
and Welcome is its splendid and unusual heroine. When 
the brutal Lot is killed in a brawl, Welcome, thrusting her 
broken romance behind her, develops into a remarkable 
business woman and becomes a person of importance. But 
her sex and her success create many enemies, and when 
she determines to move with the times and substitute 
steam for horses, all the ugly passions of the ‘‘ boaties”’ 
are aroused, and her life is menaced. When the menace 
nears realisation, her old lover is there to share it, and 
poor Welcome’s dreams come true in detail. This is a 
very fine and powerful work, marking the rapid advance 
of a true novelist. Miss Adcock has given us a haunting 
book, tender and tragic, and of notable artistry. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN. By Maurice Walsh. 3s. 6d. 
(Chambers.) 

If Mr. Walsh’s reputation as a novelist of distinction had 
not been already definitely established by ‘‘ The Key 
About the Door ”’ and ‘‘ While Rivers Run,”’ this, his third 
and latest novel, would have been completely successful 
in doing so. We are glad to see it issued already 
at a popular price. Like its forerunners the story 
has for its setting the Scottish Highlands and no reader 
will deny that the author’s descriptions of the passionate 
beauty of the hills would be difficult to better. The 
whole book is impregnated with the lure of the moun- 
tains, the fragrance of the heather and the music of the 
wind in the pines. His characters, too, particularly his 
hero, Hugh Forbes and his friend Charles Grant and 
Frances Mary, sister of Charles and beloved of Hugh, are 
all fully and delightfully alive, while a fine philosophy and 
a quiet humour place us further in the author’s debt. We 
are grateful to Mr. Walsh for a story as refreshing and 
invigorating as a holiday in his native hills. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


DOMINATION : SOME NAPOLEONIC EPISODES. By Marjorie 
Johnston. 12s. (Murray.) 


Miss Marjorie Johnston, the younger sister of Miss 
Myrtle Johnston, who at the same age made a sensation 
a few years ago with her novel, ‘“‘ Hanging Johnny,”’’ is 
only eighteen years old. In this volume she has essayed 
to demonstrate the dominating influence of Napoleon’s 


Josephine. 
(From the design by Isabey.) 
From ‘“ Domination,” by Marjorie Johnston (Murray). 


character through a series of episodes in his career or in 
that of someone closely connected with him. There is an 
episode for each year in his life, from the time when in 
1795 he emerged into the limelight as a young artillery 
officer, to 1840, when, having been dead nineteen years, 
he was given his final funeral in Paris. Considering the 
vast bulk of Napoleonic literature, Miss Johnston has 
shown originality in treating an old theme from a new 
angle. It would be too much to pretend that she has 
achieved the dramatic unity and effect which such a 
treatment might have attained in maturer hands. But 
she has thoroughly digested her data, and writes with a 
restrained picturesqueness that augurs well for her literary 
future. 


FAMOUS SHIPWRECKS. By Captain Frank H. Shaw. 
12s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

As a sea-writer, Captain Shaw needs no introduction ; 
as a practical authority on his subject he is incontrovertible. 
Before he was twenty-two he had been four times round 
the world on board a windjammer, and had won an extra- 
master’s ticket ; then he took to the Atlantic Ferry and 
to writing. All his skill in graphic narrative, in clear 
elucidation, in illuminating comment is shown in_ his 
latest book. From the sinking of the Royal George in 
1782 to the Rye life-boat disaster at the end of 1928, he 
traces many shipwrecks—by fire, by sea, by torpedo— 
ships piling themselves on the rocks or foundering in mid- 
ocean—ships valiantly fighting a losing battle, or quickly 
engulfed by the waves. But thrilling as are his accounts 
of the heroism displayed in countless crises, more splendid 
still is his history of the life-boat and its work of heroic 
mercy. The matter is apt to be greater than the manner. 
Nevertheless it is a thousand times worth reading. 


PASCAL. (Sheed & Ward.) 


Pascal was among the most versatile and remarkable 
men who ever lived. ‘‘ At twelve years of age, with a 
few strokes and circles, he had discovered mathematics ; 
at sixteen he had written the most learned treatise on conic 


By Jacques Chevalier. 15s. 
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sections since classical times; at nineteen, reduced to 
machinery a science existing wholly in the intellect; at 
twenty-three he had demolished one of the greatest errors 
in the physics of the ancients. At an age when other men 
are scarcely conscious of themselves, he had completed 
the circuit of the human sciences, perceived their vacuity 
and turned his thoughts to religious matters.’’ So wrote 
Chateaubriand, and M. Chevalier, one of the most distin- 
guished of living French philosophers, takes those now 
famous words as the text for a new study of Pascal, in which 
he sees him not merely as the reconciler of the scientific, 
religious and inter-religious-and-scientific problems of his 
own age, but as a unique model of intellectual and 
spiritual wisdom. M. Chevalier writes with authority on 
Pascal both as scientist and as saint, and his book breathes 
a fine enthusiasm which at times becomes perhaps a weak- 
ness. To many readers, especially non-Catholic readers, 
it will seem that the writer makes too light of certain diffi- 
culties in the interpretation of Pascal. But if it must be 
read with caution, this is an intensely vital and interest- 
ing study, combining intellectual and “‘ human ”’ qualities 
in a very rare and charming manner. 


ADJECTIVES AND OTHER WORDS. 


By Ernest Weekley. 
5s. (John Murray.) 


As one would expect from its distinguished author, this 
is one of the most thrilling of books—to one reader at any 
rate much more so than any detective story. The pursuit 
of a word, its tracking down, and then as it were the 
spectacle of Professor Weekley carrying home his spoil in 
triumph—all this is a most satisfactory affair. Fortunate 
the country that possesses two such gay professors as 
Saintsbury and our author. It is difficult to select any one 
of the fascinating chapters of this book, for every one of 
them cries aloud for quotation. Lightly, as if it were a 
feather, does Weekley bear his erudition. Nothing human is 
alien to Weekley, and he can even find cracks in the armour, 
which on the whole he very much respects, of the monu- 
mental Oxford Dictionary. ‘‘ Someone,”’ he says, ‘‘ should 
write a book on the debt of our language to Scott, an 
author who, according to a contemporary manufacturer 
of shockers, is ‘unreadable.’”’ It is extraordinarily 
interesting to learn that a number of familiar words are 
found for the first time in Shakespeare: aerial, bump, 
countless, dwindle, eventful, fitful, gnarled, hurry, ill- 
starred, lonely, monumental and so forth. On the other 
side of the picture stands Theodore Roosevelt. ‘‘ I stand,” 
he said, ‘‘ by the Ten Commandments. They are bully.” 


CIVILISATION AND THE CRIPPLE. By Frederick Watson. 
10s. Od. (Bale, Sons & Danielsson.) 

Mr. Watson, who for six years has edited The Cripple, 
an international quarterly, here gives us the first book 
that has ever been devoted in any country to a survey of 
‘* social orthopzdics.’’ He discusses the whole problem of 
the relation of the cripple to society and of society to the 
cripple. While his main appeal is to the student, his 
volume will interest the general reader. The historical 
chapters, in particular, are very fascinating and are written 
with considerable literary allusiveness and charm. From 
ancient times, with a few humaner intervals, the cripple, 
until comparatively recent days, was regarded either as 
an object of scorn or of ridicule, and unhappily the 
industrial revolution undid much of the good work started 
by eighteenth century humanitarianism. The Great War, 
with its advances in surgery, proved indirectly a blessing 
to cripples, and the new sunlight treatment is radiant with 
possibilities. The later chapters, dealing with the modern 
problem in all{its aspects, physical and social, are more 
technical, but are always commendably lucid. 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO GERMANY AND AUSTRIA! By 

Clara E. Laughlin. tos. 6d. (Methuen.) 

The author of this very attractive guide-book (one of a 
series that is likely to win great popularity) has had a very 
definite scheme in view and has carried it out with notable 
success. Although it is a well-packed volume of more 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
Bookman ”’ 


Readers of THE BooKMAN who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should be 
addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. The great demand 
for literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro- 
fessional author and journalist in the following interesting 
article. 


In these days it does not seem possible that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to be had for the asking. Yet in all 
seriousness I say it is so. There are editors in London who 
find it very difficult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the few simple 
rules that turn the amateur into 
an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin- 
ating one, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than write to the Prin- 
cipal, Mr. Harold Herd, explaining your case, and he will 
consider you not necessarily as a prospective student, but as a 
potential writer. If you’re not he’ll tell you so, and without 
any obligation to yourself. 


I Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen.” 


A former Regent student, 
writing two years after enrol- 
ment, reports that he is now 
earning {400 a year by his pen, 
although he knew nothing about 
writing when he started the 
Course, and moreover, had not 
had the advantage of a good 
education. He declares: “ It 
is but giving the Regent 
Institute their due to say that 
I owe my success to their valu- 
able tuition. I have no hesita- 
tion in recommending those who 
have an urge to write to place 
themselves as students with the 
Regent Institute.” 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 
(Dept. D/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding 
that I am not commutted to any expense or obligation whatever : 


(a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and 
Short Story Writing. 

(b) A free copy of your prospectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,” 
with full particulars of your postal tuition. 
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Albrecht Durer visits Hans Sachs. 
(By Richard Gross.) 


From *‘ So You're Going to Germany and Austria!" 
by Clara E. Laughlin (Methuen). 


than five hundred pages, the author knows that even that 
allowance is too meagre for completeness and detail. The 
book is meant for the holiday tourist whose time is limited, 
and accordingly includes “‘ only those places to which a 
majority of travellers go, and a few others to which they 
may like to go when they know what the attractions of 
those less-frequented places are.’’ Miss Laughlin is better 
than her word, and her range will be found to be both 
wide and discreet. She reveals a genuine talent for this 
kind of work, and her book is compact, readable, interesting 
and informative. The format is very handy and attractive 
and the book has a couple of dozen illustrations, end-paper 
maps and plans, and an excellent index. 


Books of the Month. 


From June [5th to July I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


To take up FAIR PERTHSHIRE, by Hamish Miles 
(15s.; Bodley Head), at one’s leisure after unforgettable 
sojourns in the exquisite country depicted, is sheer delight. 
It is to see again with the mind’s eye countless glimpses 
by the way that enchanted in passing, but were submerged 
in the wealth that steadily unfolded itself. Mr. Miles has 
captured, to a remarkable extent, the glamour that belongs 
not only to the beauty and charm of the present, but to 
the tradition and history in which it is steeped. A good 
deal of the ground covered is well known, but there are 
many adventures into the unfrequented glens and villages, 
as well as in the company of past and present worthies. 
Who can forget the magic of the Dochart as it rushes 
under the bridge at Killin, the commanding grandeur of 
Schiehallion, or the serene peacefulness of Strathyre ? 
Yet these are few of the many spells cast by this witching 
shire. We can imagine this book appealing equally to 
those for whom it is a happy reminder and those for whom 
it holds such rich promise. Mr. John McGhie has been an 
excellent collaborator with his eight delightful illustrations 
in colour and seventy-six in black-and-white. 


There is no need to recommend a new P. G. Wodehouse, 
especially when it is concerned with Jeeves. That cream 
of gentlemen’s gentlemen has made his own niche among 
the laughter-makers, and a very secure one it is. In 
VERY GOOD, JEEVES (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins) he carries 
the reader with his unfailing verve and resourcefulness 
into, and out of, some of the most amazing predica- 
ments. An ideal holiday book of the vim and sparkle 
variety. 

We have not forgotten the delightfully unconventional 
tone of Mr. Roy Elston’s previous book on Southern 
France. Now he has turned his attention to TRAVELS 
IN NORMANDY (7s. 6d.; Bell), and in the same free and 
easy manner quickly establishes the reader on intimate 
terms with the country’s romantic pageant of history, 
with its glories of architecture, and with its people at 
work and at play. Surely Caudebec, where more than 
ever “‘ one feels the need of roots,’’ will grip the reader as 
it gripped Mr. Elston, but, strong though the temptation 
is, it is impossible to particularise amid such profusion. 
The beauties of town and country-side come in for their 
full share of appreciation, while ample attention is given 
to the more material matters of hotels, fares and many 
other useful hints. 


Guide-books of to-day, more than ever, assume elastic 
proportions, and each holiday season brings its due crop 
of the light and chatty variety, which serve not only to 
elucidate one’s immediate problems, but to turn a mere 


_ Visit into a vastly entertaining and profitable adventure. 


In this connection Messrs. Harrap’s Kitbag Series have 
been remarkably successful. In each instance the books 
are from the pens of the recognised authorities on their 
subject, and the two before us at the moment—LONDON 
TOWN, by Sidney Dark, and THE ENGLISH LAKES, 
by W. T. Palmer (7s. 6d. each) are no exception. A man 
who can wrest romance out of an insurance office can be 
safely trusted with a magic subject like London. Such 
a man is Sidney Dark, and though he writes primarily for 
the visitor from a distance, he relates much that will 
agreeably surprise and interest the Londoner himself, who 
is notoriously obtuse to his surroundings. Mention must 
be made of the very choice drawings by Joseph Pike. 
Mr. Palmer’s book is, in his own words, ‘‘ the result of 
a lifetime’s scrambling, rambling and reading.’’ Both by 
text and illustrations he has happily conveyed the grandeur 
of the mountain scenes and solitudes and added to this 
a wealth of helpful advice on planning walking tours, rock- 
climbing, etc. 

Another excellent series is Bell’s Pocket Guides, in 
which KENT, by S. E. Winbolt (6s.), is just to hand. 
Brim-full of varied information, the interests of to-day are 
dexterously blended with those of dim and distant yester- 
days. As in previous volumes Miss Winifred Ward has 
been responsible for the numerous photographs and these 
play no small part in depicting the quaint villages with 
their old-world cottages, the inland waterways and coastal 
beauties, as well as the ageless interest that attaches to 
Canterbury and many another spot. 


Only by virtue of its title can SEEING SUSSEX, by 
Mabel S. Rudkin (3s. 6d.; Elliot Stock), be linked with the 
foregoing. In breezy, humorous vein Mrs. Rudkin de- 
scribes the privileges of entertaining the divers and sundry 
relatives and friends who descended on their rectory with 
the idea of ‘‘ Seeing Sussex.’’ The diversities of view- 
point and the artless subterfuges often indulged give 
excellent scope for her light-hearted and _ refreshing 
chronicles. 


ART 
Stup1o.—The Spirit of America: Currier and Ives Prints. 
5s.—Master Draughtsmen: Number 1. Michel- 


Angelo. 5s. 


WarRNE.—Correggio. Corrado Ricci. 31s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
CoNSTABLE.—Novels and Novelists. Katherine Mansfield 
7s. 6d. 


MITRE Press.—Art and Sex. M. J. Nicolson. 5s. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss.—Above Pompeii. Ernest 


H. Wilkins. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSIFY OF LoNDON PrREss.—Fundamental English. 
P. B. Ballard. Junior Series. Book Four. ts. 4d.— 
Teacher’s Book Four. 2s. 3d. 


Watts.—Great Sons of Greece. F. J. Gould.—Temple 


Bells. E. Royston Pike.—The Origin of the World. 
R. McMillan. ts. 6d. each. 
FICTION 


(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS 
Percy Pigott. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Behind the Lines. W. F. Morris. 

BopLey Heap.—The Price of Victory. J. D. Strange. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Lyndesay, John Connell. 

CassELL.—The Golden Cat. Douglas Newton. 

CHAPMAN & HaLi.—The Prince From Overseas. 
Thomson. 

CoLiins.—The Shop Window Murders. Vernon Loder.— 
The Person Called “ Z.”’ J. Jefferson Farjeon.—The 
Story of Leonora. Lady Troubridge.—The Link. 
Philip Macdonald.—Water Into Wine. Catherine 
Cotton. 

ConsTABLE.—Show Me Death. W. Redvers Dent. 

Joun Hamitton.—Murder Off Broadway. Leonard 
Falkner. 

Harrap.—Camouflage. Laurence W. 
Music. Mildred Cram. 

HEINEMANN.—The Wooden Woman. 
send.—The Beacon Hill Murders. Roger Scarlett.— 
Look Homeward, Angel. Thomas Wolfe. tos. 6d.— 
When the Melody is Finished. Norman Towar. 

HoppeER & StouGHTON.—Trial by Water. Hulbert Foot- 
ner.—Jane Steps Out. May Christie——The Vantire 
Diamonds. Seamark.—Slane’s Shots. E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. 6d.—Giving Him Up. Ruby 
M. Ayres. 3s. 6d.—Starveacres. Nora Kent.— 
McLean at the Golden Owl. George Goodchild. 
3s. 6d. alley. Max Brand.—White Face. 
Edgar Wallace.—Fishes All Alive. Madge S. Smith.— 
Gone North. Charles Alden Seltzer.—Murder at High 


(London).—Kondora. 


Sir Basil 


Meynell.—Madder 


Alexander Town- 


Tide. Charles G. Booth.—Tremendous Gain. Paddy 
Sylvanus.—Red. A. M. Chisholm. 
Hurst & BLacketr.—When the Tide Runs Out. Edgar 


Winch. 

Hutcuinson.—Voodoo. John Esteven. The Penance of 
Brother Alaric. Bruce Greme.—The Woman Ayisha. 
Talbot Mundy. 6s.—The Spider’s Debt. Johnston 
McCulley.—Italian Adventure. Isabel C. Clarke.— 
Martin Make-Believe. Gilbert Frankau.—To What 
Green Altar? W. B. Maxwell.—Chances. A. 
Hamilton Gibbs. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The House in Tuesday Market. 

_ J. S. Fletcher. 

HERBERT JOSEPH.—Please Meet Alphonse. 
2s. 6d. 

Knopr.—tThe Kramer Girls. Ruth Suckow. 

Joun LaneE.—Penny Rose. F. E. Mills Young. 

Lippincott.—Beggar-man. Jane Abbott.—Bubbles. 
Maximilian Foster. 

MeETHUEN.—Doctor Cockaigne. N. E. Davies. 3s. 6d.— 
A Double Quest. Douglas Timins.—Garstons. H.C. 
Bailey.—The Witch of Chelsea. Olga Hartley. 

Joun MurrAy.—Down to the Sea. Alexis Macandrew.— 
Breakers. N. Brysson Morrison. 

Nasu & GRayson.—Open Till Sunset. D. M. Locke. 

PutnamMs.—When Beggars Ride. George Agnew Cham- 
berlain. $2.00. 

SeLwyn & BLount.—Aviva. Richard Fisher. 

STocKWELL.—Our Dead Selves. A. Mabel Barker. 

Warp, Locx.—Delicate Fiend. E. Charles Vivian.— 
The Valiant Jester. Maribel Edwin.—The Vanished 
Guest. Ottwell Binns. 


Jesse Collings. 


Everybody knows = “* Vapex ”’ 
is good for colds, but the ‘‘ Magic 
Drop” has many other valuable 
uses. 


Keep “ Vapex” at hand inthesummer aswell 
: as in winter, becauseit willenable you to avoid 3 


Summer Headaches a 
which are very depressing. Vapex may be * 
‘applied to the forehead with the finger or * 
cotton wool. Inaclose“ muggy” atmosphere 
refreshing Vapex” vapour quickly dispels * 
vi the “stuffiness.” 


The air of railway carriages, buses, and ships’ 
cabins is apt to become very oppressive. 3 
Breathe “Vapex” from your handkerchief ~ 
to keep the head clear—the penetrating vapour ~ 
wonderfully refreshing. 


Toothache 
In an emergency temporary relief may be - 
obtained by rubbing the gum gently with the 
finger or cotton wool moistened with “ Vapex.” 

Of Chemists, 2/- @ 3/- per bottle 
4 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE ty 


ae 


AUTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine”’ (6d. monthly). In- 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill. London. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


“IF YOU ARE SEARCHING FOR A NOVEL THAT IS 
ORIGINAL YOU NEED SEARCH NO FARTHER THAN 


THe STREET 
PAVED WITH 


ST. JOHN 


ADCOCK 


(DAILY NEWS) 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
BopLrey HEApD.—Personalities and Powers. Knut Hagberg. 
12s. 6d. 
Dent.—Martin Luther: 
Ios. 6d. 
Harrap.—Wagner In Exile. Woldemar Lippert. tos. 6d. 
Joun Murray.—The Cloud Messenger. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit of Kalidasa, by Charles King. 
2s. 6d. 
Ricuarps PreEss.—The Demon. Michael Lermontov. 
I guinea. ; 
ScHOLARTIS PRrEss.—The Country Waif.—The Castle of 
Pictordu. George Sand. 8s. 6d. 
SHEED & WarpD.—For Joan of Arc. 
Others. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


BatsFrorD.—Little Known England. Harold D. Eberlein. 
12s. 6d.—Touring London. W. Teignmouth Shore. 


A Destiny. Lucien Febore. 


Marshal Foch and 


4s. 
BRAITHWAITE & MILLER.—Oscar Wilde. Patrick Bray- 
brooke. 7s. 6d. 


ConsTABLE.—The Conflict. E. E. Kellett. 12s.—Exmoor 
and Other Days. Arthur O. Fisher. tos. 6d.— 
Family Origins and Other Studies. J. Horace Round. 
25s. 

Dent.—Suffolk and Norfolk. M. R. Jones. 5s. 

FoyLes WELSH PRrEss.—Snowdonia, Its Scenes, Shrines and 


Stories. J. Cuming Walters. 
Harrap.—Sudan Sand. Stella  Court-Treatt. 15s.— 
Burgundy. Stephen Gwynn. 7s. 6d.—The Atlantic. 


Stanley Rogers. 
Louis Untermeyer. 


7s. 6d.—Blue Rhine, Black Forest. 
7s. 6d. 


HoMELAND AssociaTIoN.—Dear Old Cornwall. Various 
contributors. Is. 

Hurcuinson.—Stampede. Stella Court-Treatt. 7s. 6d. 

HERBERT JOSEPH.—Love and Sunshine In the East. Janet 


Aldis. 12s. 6d. 
WERNER LAURIE.—Celebrated Musicians, Past and Present. 
Hubert Whelbourn. 8s. 6d. 
METHUEN.—Etruria Past and Present. M. A. Johnstone. 
7s. 6d.—Paris. Raymond Escholier. tos. 6d. 
Newnes.—Afoot in Italy. John Gibbons. 7s. 6d. 
RoBERTSON & MULLEN (Melbourne).—Along the Track. 
Robert H. Croll. 4s. 


JUVENILE 
University oF LonpoN PreEss.—From David Copperfield 
to David Blaize. 10 authors. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Epwarp ARNoLD.—The Discovery of Poetry. P. H. B. 
Lyon, 2s. 6d. 
BoptEy Heapv.—H.M.I.’s Notebook. E. M. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley. 7s. 6d. 


PETER Davies.—Early Keyboard Instruments. 
James. 30s. 

EFFICIENCY MaGazinE.—Shaping Your Career. W. J. 
Caton Norris. 3s. 6d. 

Harrap.—tThe Ochrana. A. T. Vassilyev. 15s. 

JaRROLDs.—On the Track of Murder. Arthur Carey. 18s. 

Knopr.—Gardens of This Wor.d. Henry B. Fuller. 
7s. 6d.—The Old Book: A Medieval Anthology. 
Dorothy Hartley. 32s. 6d. © 

Lippincotr.—An Hour With the Movies and the Talkies. 
Gilbert Seldes. 4s. 6d.—The American Novel. Grant 
Overton. 4s. 6d.—An Hour of American History 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 4s. 6d. 

Mirre Press.—A Subaltern in Macedonia and Judea, 
1916-17. Rev. R. Skilbeck Smith. 5s. 

MortEy & KENNERLEY.—Behind Both Lines. 
Kingsmill. 6s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—The Road Home. Gertrude Ramsay. 6s. 

Nasu & GRAyson.—The Wipers Times. 8s. 6d. 

Newnes.—The Conclusions of Modern Science. 
Grierson. 2s. 6d. 

OLIVER & Boyp (Edinburgh).—The Shetland Sketch Book. 
W. Fordyce Clark. 3s. 6d. 


Philip 


Hugh 


Walter 


OUSELEY.—No—Badiah. 2s. 

CreciL PaLtMER.—Untold Tales of War-Time London. 
Mrs. Eustace Miles. 3s. 6d. 

Eric PARTRIDGE.—Songs and Slang of the British Soldier. 
7s. 6d. 

RiperR.—The New Nuctemeron. 
4s. 6d.—Hands and Faces. 
Ios. 6d. 

SHEED & WARD.—No Popery. Herbert Thurston. 7s. 6d. 

SimpKins.—Empire Stock-Taking. L. St. Clare Grondona. 
6d. 

STOCKWELL.—The Art of Remembering. Rev. B. J. Wicks. 
Is. 

TuttLe (Vermont, U.S.A.).—My Travels in the Spirit 
World. Caroline D. Larsen. ; 
VALENTINE (Dundee).—Tommy Lorne’s Book of Scottish 

Humour. ts. 6d. 
& NorGATEe.—Poland, Germany and the Corridor. 
Casimir Smogorzewski. 6s.—Authors’ Annual, 1930. 


Marjorie Livingston. 
Katharine St. Hill. 


5s. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Sipewick & Jacxson.—The Story of Tobit. Doris Pail- 
thorpe, Zoé Procter and Dorothea Rock. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY 
AQUILA PREss.—Poems (Two) 1925. Nancy Cunard. Ios. 6d. 
CONSTABLE.—Pass, Stranger. Mrs. Peyton Mackeson. 5s. 
PRIVATELY PRINTED By AUTHOR.—The Passion of Joan of 
Are. L.C. Headly. 


HEINEMANN.—Light in Six Moods. George Rostrevor 


Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 
ELKIN MATHEws & Marrot.—Queer Little Poems. Laura 
Russell. 1s. 6d.—These Our  Matins. Michael 


Roberts. 3s. 6d. 

NEw ZEALAND PUBLISHING Co. (Wellington, N.Z.).—Verses 
and Essays. Philip S. E. Hereford. 3s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL SCHOOL.—Student 
Verse, 1921-1930. 2s. 6d. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Virtuosa. Louise Owen. 6s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Knowledge of 
Reality. Wincenty Lutoslowski. 7s. 6d. 

CaREY Press.—The Epistle to the Romans. 
2s. 6d.—The Acts of the Apostles. 
2s. 6d. 

Dent.—A Free Church Psalter. 
Is. 6d. 

ELKIN MatHEws & Marrot.—Psychology and Religion. 
E. S. Waterhouse. 5s. 

PicKERING & INGLIs.—The Inspiration and Accuracy of 
the Holy Scriptures. John Urquhart. 5s.—The 
Gospel of the Bible. W. E. Vine. 2s. 6d.—Twenty- 
one Difficult Texts in the Bible. 1s.—The Believers’ 
Blue Book. Hy. Pickering. 2s.—In Christ. A. J. 
Gordon. 2s.6d.—Praying Hyde. E.G.Carré. 2s. 6d. 

Pure THOUGHT PrREss (Watford).—A Lamp to the Feet. 
Frederick H. Haines. 6s. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
BLackwoop.—Saracinesca. F. Marion Crawford. 
COBDEN-SANDERSON.—Undertones of War. 

Blunden. 5s. 

CONSTABLE.—Robert E. Lee. Major-General Sir F. 
Maurice. 7s. 6d.—Many Cities. Hilaire Belloc. ros. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Flying Corps Headquarters. 1914-1918. 
Maurice Baring. 8s. 6d. 

IL1FFE.—Speed. J. E.G. Harwood. 2s. 6d. 

Jorpan.—How to Form a Company. 
Jordan. 2s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN.—The Optimist. E. M. Delafield. 

NasH & GRayson.—The West Indies. 
7s. 6d. 

Ricuarps.—Lyrists of the Restoration. John and Con- 
stance Masefield. 2s. 6d.—Essays, Moral and Polite. 
John and Constance Masefield. 2s. 6d. 

SCHOLARTIS PrREss.—Lady Julia Mandeville. 
Brooke. &s. 6d. 


Henry Cook. 
F. Townley Lord. 


Edited by Pauline Taylor. 


3s. 6d. 
Edmund 


Herbert W. 


38. 6d. 
George Manington. 


Frances 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTING. 

HERE is an increasing interest in the collecting of 
manuscripts, as many readers must realise when 
they look through the catalogues that are issued by the 
various antiquarian booksellers. Almost every list that 
is printed contains some important manuscripts offered 
for sale to the public, and more than a few are both 
costly and rare. It is the same in the auction-rooms. 
With nearly every sale of books, there is usually put up 
for auction a manuscript or two of varying importance, 
which are 
sold for sums 
that range 
from a few 
pounds 
to many 

hundreds. 
Time was 
when an 
author, even 
a notable 
author, took 
no interest 
in the manu- 
script that he 
had written. 
Now every 
writer, of any 
importance 
whatsoever, 
realises that 
his original 
manuscript 
may be worth 
a consider- 
able amount, 
and like a 
wise man, he 
carefully preserves it against the time when someone sug- 
gests that he may be ready to dispose of it. I don’t 
think that anyone can cavil at such an attitude, because, 
after all, a manuscript is like any other piece of property. 
It has a market value, and the author is in no wise to 
be criticised for selling what is his own, and what he 
knows is bound to appeal to the collector who is inter- 
ested, and who has enough money to make the purchase. 
Of course it is not every author who can look at his 
manuscript and say that the chances are he may, in due 
season, sell it for so much. But many can indeed do 
this, as we have seen from catalogues and auction sales. 
Not so many years since, a number of Conrad manu- 
scripts were sold in New York for some thirty-odd thou- 
sand pounds. I don’t suppose for one moment, that 
when Conrad wrote those fine stories of his, that he ever 
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“* Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unless in some urgent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures." —BuRTON 
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thought they would, after his death, be sold for so large 
a sum. But the remarkable thing is that the original 
manuscripts of comparatively recent books bring their 
owners amounts that run into a hundred or more pounds. 
It takes many years, and many virtues, of course, for a 
manuscript to realise the £15,000 odd that was paid for 
the famous “ Alice in Wonderland ”’ manuscript. 

As in the case of first editions, the intelligent collector 
of manuscripts, unless he be a rich man, and can afford 
to buy those rare and valuable ones at prices which do 
not make 
pocket 
too light, 
goes after 
the manu- 
scripts of 
those authors 
whose fame 
is not yet 
great, or who 
has only just 
begun to 
push his way 
forward in 
the race for 
success. 
Now this 
class of 
manuscript is 
not easy to 
come by; 
for, asa 
rule, such an 
author does 
not trouble 
much about 
such things. 
Although, 
here and there, you will find him holding on to them 
against a possible demand—a demand that he hopes 
will become an actuality. 

But one can get hold of some manuscripts by the 
more promising of younger writers, for a pound or so. 
Not so long since an author gave the original manuscript 
of a three thousand word story to a friend, which he 
kept ; and all honour to him. That friend had a great 
belief in the future of the author, although at that time 
I don’t suppose anyone would have given a guinea for 
it. A similar length of manuscript, written by the 
same writer, was sold recently for £40. Nowadays he 
is a considerable power in modern literature. So you 
see how the values of manuscripts are advancing, as in 
the case of many first editions. 

I have in front of me at the moment of writing, 


Joseph Conrad. 


lay 
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several lists of manuscripts which contain many dozens 
of originals offered for sale. I am confident that, before 
many years have passed, a number of these will be worth 
very much larger sums than they are priced to-day. 
First edition collecting, the making ef association books, 
the collecting of manuscripts, belong to each other. 
Each is an entity in itself, but combined you have a 
richness in collecting that is hardly surpassed in any 
other pursuit. 

I saw marked at £30, somewhere the other day, a 
collection of twelve original typescripts of James 
Stephens. They were poems, containing many correc- 
tions by the author. It is my guess that this collection 
will be worth far more 
than this in the years to 
come. Not to-morrow, 
so to speak, but before 
many years have gone 
by. Once on a time, if 
one could have got hold 
of them, I suppose 
Hardy’s manuscripts 
might have been bought 
for very modest sums. 
Now they are worth 
many hundreds of 
pounds. One could fill 
many columns with 
instances of the high 
prices that are paid for 
original manuscripts of 
famous books, which at 
one time could have been 
bought at a reasonable 
figure. 

If anyone is thinking 
of venturing to enter this 
domain of collecting, you may be sure that it is not 
without its troubles and pitfalls. There is need for 
care in the matter of “ faking,” concerning which one 
of these days we shall have something to say. The 
collecting of manuscripts can be begun in a modest 
way, and out of that modesty there may come a richness 
of possession that will have made all the trouble more 
than worth while. It will need a special sense, and 
knowledge and understanding will come only by way 
of experience, spread over, perhaps, a long period. 
The successful collector of manuscripts will be he, or 
she, who has something of that inner sense of literary 
judgment, about which we have so often written. No 
collecting in the three sections that are mentioned above, 
can be successful if there is a lack of this under- 
standing. At least, even though we make no remark- 
able finds, and never have the luck to buy a manuscript 
at a small price, and sell it for a fabulous sum 
within a short period, there is a fascination in it ; and if 
we collect carefully and in no stupid unrestrained spirit, 
the collector will not find a balance on the wrong side 
of his account. 

Since writing the above we have come across 
two MSS. of C. E. Montague’s—‘‘ The Morning’s 
War” and “ Rough Justice,’ containing 1,900 sheets 
—for £350. Montague was a 
modern times, and 


great writer of 
when he died a year or 


two since, we lost an author and a thinker of 
eminence. 
THE MARKET. 

Since our last notes appeared, but a few limited 
editions have been announced, although not much 
information finds its way into print concerning such 
works. There has been issued, between the moment of 
our writing and the publication of this issue of THE 
BooKMAN, a new book by A. A. Milne, entitled ““ When 
I Was Very Young,” of which there is a limited signed 
edition, the whole of which was subscribed for before 
publication. Another limited signed edition, issued 
last month, was a new play by George Moore, entitled 
“The Passing of the 
Essenes.”’ This is a play 
based upon an incident 
from Mr. Moore’s famous 
book, “The Brook 
Kerith.’” We should 
like to call attention to 
‘“Sienese Painting of the 
Trecento,” by Curt H. 
Weigelt, assistant director 
of the Instituto di Storia 
dell’ Arte in Florence, 
and ‘‘ Venetian Painting 
of the Seicento and 
Settecento,’’ by Guiseppe 
Fiocco, Professor of the 
History of Art in the 
University of Florence. 
Both of these latter 
books are published by 
the Pegasus Press of Paris. 


Homesteads. 


Item 80. From Harold Hill's “ Books, Tracts, Engraved Views and 
Other Old Prints relative to America.” 


Those most entertain- 
ing and delightful books 
which Mr. A. Edward Newton, the famous American 
book-collector, writes, are all beginning to command fine 
prices, and we dare say that as the years go by they 
will appreciate very much indeed. That very attractive 
book, “‘ The Amenities of Book Collecting,” in its first 
printing is not easy to find now at $50-$80, and before 
the year is out it ought to reach $100.00. The English 
first edition of this work has little value. It was 
the American edition, with an English title page and a 
different binding. It is the American first edition that 
is scarce and going up in value. Probably Mr. Newton 
has as fine a collection of Johnsonian material as any 
private collector in U.S.A., and it is being added to 
every year. We see that a privately printed little 
item, ‘‘ A Johnson Book-plate,’’ which is illustrated by 
an impression of Mr. Newton’s Johnsonian book-plate, 
engraved by Sidney L. Smith, costs about $40-$50, 
when a copy turns up. 


We have added two things to our shelf devoted to 
H. M. Tomlinson’s writings. One is ‘‘ Between the 
Lines,’ which is something of a confession of literary 
faith. This was the subject of a lecture given at the 
Harvard Union. The limited edition is very difficult to 
come across. The other is a wonderful volume of “Great 
Stories of the Sea’’—the best collection and the 
cheapest ever published—to which Mr. Tomlinson has 
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contributed an introduction. Mr. Tomlinson is, we under- 
stand, at work upon another novel, as well as a volume 
of essays. Be sure to go on collecting all of this author’s 
books. He is in the way of becoming our greatest 
living writer, and his earlier books and limited editions 
will fetch very large sums one of these days. That 
first book of his, ‘‘ Sea and the Jungle ’’—very scarce, 
anyhow in a -first-class condition—is enhancing in 
price. Not so long since you could buy it for £1, now 
you would probably have to pay {£50 to {60 for a 
really mint copy. 


In spite of the alleged slump in first editions, and 
books in general, the buying and selling of old and 
rare and modern books continues, and although there 
has been, perhaps, somewhat less business during the 
past few months, the interest is almost as great as ever, 
as our postbag shows. Before long we shall be back 
to normal again, and prices will go up to their true 
values. So now is the time to buy and to hold. This 
is our advice to those who are commercially disposed. 
Even so, it is the right time for those who buy for pure 
literary values, and for permanent possession. 


DIVERS CATALOGUES. 


Not a great number of catalogues appear at this 
time of the year, although I am a little surprised 
that I have so many to write about this month. At 


the time these notes appear, hardly any catalogues will 


be issued, although they will begin to appear again very 
soon. As a matter of actual fact there are no seasons 
for antiquarian bookselling as in publishing; but 
naturally August is not the best kind of month in 
which to bring out a list, as most of us are holiday 
making. Even so, wherever we are, there is always 
the same pleasure to be gathered from looking through 
a catalogue, whether it is in the summer or winter. 

Soon after I wrote my notes last month, many lists 
came tumbling in, and as usual they are full of interest. 
When I see my pile mounting high, I realise the large 
amount of business that is done in the selling of old 
books and first editions, both here and in America. 
A number in the collection before me has come across 
the Atlantic, and are very interesting. 

Again I want to call attention to a fine catalogue 
issued by Maggs Bros. It is an extremely valuable 
publication, dealing with ‘‘ The Art of Writing,’’ cover- 
ing the period from 2800 B.c. to A.D. 1930. The entries 
are in chronological order, which is particularly helpful 
for reference. This catalogue—No. 542—comprises a 
wonderful collection of original documents written on 
vellum, paper, papyrus, silk, linen, bamboo, or inscribed 
in clay, marble, steatite, jasper, hematite, matrix of 
emerald, and chalcedony. The items exhibit no less 
than forty styles of scripts in the languages of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. There are two indices: one of the 
materials on which the transcripts are written, and the 
other of the languages. Some of the manuscripts are 


extraordinarily precious, and are priced at several 


hundred pounds. There is a fifteenth century illumi- 
nated Book of Hours for English use, written by an 
English scribe on 144 leaves of vellum in Gothic letters. 
In this MS. there are twenty-four finely painted full- 
page miniatures, done in gold and colours, and initial 


letters painted in red, blue and white on a gold ground. 
The price of this rare item is £550. This catalogue is 
full of the most interesting illustrations, and it is a 
most important list. 


The Foyles’ latest list did not reach me in time to 
mention it last month. There is a large number of 
attractive books and MSS. in it, notably a special 
American limited edition of Colonel Lawrence’s ‘‘ Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,” sixty guineas; a collection of 
original manuscripts of James Stephens, and many 
others, £30 ; quite a number of association books, besides 
books of all other departments of literature. A very 
well produced catalogue. ; 


Readers of THE BookMAN may like to know that 
Messrs. Sotheran have issued a catalogue (No. 818) 
which they call ‘‘ Arabistan.’’ It is a list of the various 
editions of “‘ The Arabian Nights,’’ as well as works on 
the countries and peoples of the nights. The catalogue 
has been out some time, but a copy has only just found 
its way into my hands. I have so often spoken of the 
wisdom of keeping many of the fine catalogues that are 
made by the antiquarian booksellers, and this and the 
Maggs one, referred to above, are indeed worth adding 
to our shelves. 


I always find myself looking forward to an hour of 
pleasure when a catalogue comes to me from Francis 
Edwards, and I was not disappointed when I turned 
over the pages of their ‘‘ Early English Literature ”’ of 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries. There are 
nearly seven hundred books in this. They range in 
prices that will suit the rich collector, as well as the 
man of modest means. And some of the lower priced 
books are not the least important. It is illustrated 
with a number of full-page plates. I see one of the 
items is a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, price £1,200. It 
is a fine tall copy, with original end-papers and blanks. 
Another Edwards jist, No. 524, that came along at the 
same time, is devoted to library sets of standard 
works in English literature, history, etc. A good list 
indeed, and one, I should think, in which many book- 
lovers will find just that set of books, by a standard 
author, which they want. 


A very good catalogue comes from Frank Hollings’ 
Bookshop; or rather a part of the catalogue. The 
part covers A-L, and contains a number of worthy 
items. In going through this I found myself marking 
no end of the books; for it is a most comprehensive 
catalogue, covering association volumes, chiefly from 
the Gosse, Shorter and Colvin libraries; a greater 
number of modern first editions, modern fine printing, 
eighteenth century plays, Thomas Hardy, juvenile 
literature, etc. This first part includes no less than 
1,284 items, and when it is completed it will make a 
very comprehensive catalogue. 


There are two lists to be noted from Cambridge. 
One is issued by that notable house of Bowes & Bowes. 
Something over 700 entries are to be found in the list, 
arranged under private presses and special editions, 
first editions, literature in general, with a selection of 
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books about books—always a desirable section—as well 
as a number of old prints and maps. The second list 
is from Galloway & Porter—they send out frequent 
interim catalogues—covering a iniscellany of works in 
all branches of literature. I was attracted by a com- 
plete set of the “ Story of the Nations ”’ series, priced 
at £6 Ios. ; sixty-five volumes in all. 


If there were enough space available it would be so 
easy to meander happily 
among the _ catalogues, 
taking more time over 
them, and writing at 
greater length about the 
many delectable books 
mentioned in the pages. 
For instance, it irks us 
not to be able to give a 
more lengthy considera- 
tion to the _ excellent 
catalogue (No. 175) which 
was posted to me the 
other day by Dulau & 
Company. It is crowded 
with interesting books 
and autographs, and 
there are so many alluring 
first editions of the works 
of modern authors. There 
is a Dover Bible for £180 ; 
and some of Ronald Fir- 
bank’s books. There is 
Lionel Johnson’s Poems 
for {10 and George 
Moore’s “‘ Avowals”’ for 
£2 5s. (there are thirty- 
nine Moore items). Also 
a number of Arthur 
Machen’s books—but you 
had better write for the 
list. The prices are very 
moderate. 
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Mr. Bertram  Rota’s 
No. 16 catalogue is as 
good reading as his 
earlier ones, containing 
close upon a_ thousand 
items of first editions, 
association copies and 
autograph letters of modern authors. I note several 
books illustrated by Hugh Thomson. People are collect- 
ing books illustrated by this artist nowadays. Included 
also in the list is a good collection of D. H. Lawrence's 
books, as well as, among others, many of John Gals- 
worthy’s works. I see that among the autograph letters 
and MSS. are two or three letters from Edmund Blunden 
costing £2 2s. to £3 3s. 


I have received a capital catalogue from Mr. E. 
Hartley, one that is devoted to first editions of 
modern authors, including some unique items and 
presentation copies ; two lists from Reginald Atkinson, 
Nos. 84 and 85 of a general character; a most 


French Red Morocco, with an elaborate 


border of floral sprays, stars and dots authors: Andrew Baxen- 
surrounding the arms of Baron Arundel] 


of Trerice, ali richly gold tooled by dine & Sons—miscel- 
Derome Le Jeune. 


From Messrs. Ellis's Catalogue of Old, Rare and Choice Books, No. 272. 


interesting catalogue of ‘‘ A Collection of Novels of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century,” recently issued by 
Mr. Greville Worthington ; and Basil Hyman’s “ Scarce 
Books ”’ of the seventeenth and twentieth century. The 
latter is a short but excellent catalogue. I see that 
Mr. Worthington is offering those fine books by Henry 
Williamson—“ Tarka the Otter,” {1 2s. 6d; “ The 
Old Stag,” {1 15s.; and ‘‘ The Pathway ” for 15s. All 
of these will surely go up in price. Mr. J. D. Miller’s 
4Ist catalogue comprises 
a variety of old modern 
books, many of which are 
first and scarce editions. 
In this latter list are a 
number of broadsides. 


There is a second edi- 
tion, 1866, of “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” original 
cloth, £85; some original 
editions of  Barrie’s 
writings; “The Vicar 
of Wakefield,” with 
twenty-four aquatints by 
Rowlandson, £35; and 
many books by Conrad, 
Coppard, Kipling, etc., in 
an intriguing list that 
I received a few 
days since from Mrs. 
K. M. Lyall. 


I should like to call 
attention to the following 
lists from Low’s Book- 
stalls—a_ miscellaneous 
catalogue containing a - 
variety of old and modern 
works; Herbert Tremayne 
—modern first edition : 
many by Abercrombie, 
Bennett, De la Mare, 
Robert Graves and_ so 
forth ; Gilbert Jamieson 
—a short one of modern 


and nineteenth century 


laneous modern books ; 
Chas. E. H. Carrington 
—all modern first editions, including some authors 
whom many people will want to collect before long : 
Martin Armstrong, H. E. Bates, Helen Beauclerk, T. F. 
Powys; Martin A. McGoff, E. Guntrip; The Sign of 
the Huntsman—these last three lists make good reading. 
Mr. McGoff sends us two lists, 20 and 21. Seven 
hundred first editions, and the other of a varied 
character, while the short, but none the less valuable 
list of Mr. Hunt’s, includes a number of rare and valu- 
able collectors’ items of the sixteenth to the twentieth 
century. 


Some other catalogues worth the most careful ex- 
amination have arrived from Messrs. Maggs—No. 543— 
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of moderns and other books; a Caxton Head catalogue 
of works on economics, political science, etc., and a 
shorter list of old and rare books from Messrs. Ellis. 
This contains many precious association books of a most 
unusual kind. For instance there is an association 
copy of Walker’s ‘‘ The Virtuous Woman Found,” 
which has a long sub-title, and which was Horace Wal- 
pole’s own copy with his book-plate and press mark 
inside the front cover. It is a catalogue worth procur- 
ing. The Dublin Book Agency sends out two lists: 
books from the library of Maria Edgeworth, and a further 
selection from her library. Interesting lists these. I 
must also note here a catalogue that has only just come 
to hand. It is a catalogue of interesting and important 
books in two parts—General Literature and Antiquarian 
and British Topography, from Murrays Limited, an old 
established house. 


American catalogues have reached us from: Gotham 
Book Mart ; Dauber & Pine Bookshop ; Sculte’s Book 
Store ; Gryphon Book Service ; Goodspeed’s Book Shop ; 
John Howell; and E. S. White Rare Book Co. I am 
glad to receive these lists, for it proves that “ The 


Collector’s ’’ notes about current antiquarian catalogues 
are being appreciated in America. 


THE ART OF EXTRA ILLUSTRATING. 


I have had considerable experience in the art of Extra 
Illustrating books, and up to the present time have used, 
upon innumerable volumes, the total of 160,000 plates : 
I suppose this is a record for one person. 

I remember an old bookseller once refused to sell me a 
copy of the “ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ when he discovered 
that I was going to take out the illustrations ; he told me 
it was a sin to destroy such a book. Many people look 
upon the extra illustrator as a great vandal, for they 
think of the books destroyed to obtain the plates. But 
they seem to forget the books made of greater interest 
and preserved from destruction by the fact of being of 
greater commercial value when so treated. 

With regard to the books I have worked upon, Boswell’s 
‘“‘ Johnson ”’ heads the list. Of this famous classic I have 
extra illustrated 118 sets of various editions, ranging from 
ten volumes to two volumes. The next most popular 
book is Walton and Cotton’s ‘‘ Angler,’’ of which I have 
done scores of copies. It is a book which, I think, although 
extra illustrated, should be kept a handy size, for old 
Walton is always entertaining. To me it seems a mistake 
to extra illustrate Walton into thirty volumes folio, for 
example. It then becomes only a picture-book : I remem- 
ber having seen a copy of this gigantic size once offered for 
sale by a bookseller. Was it not Lamb who said that 
Walton almost made “ the fishes themselves talk ’’ ? 

The ‘‘ Pickwick Papers ’’ makes another favourite. I 
once made a copy with 1,000 plates, including 100 water 
colour drawings of various “ pubs,” etc., patronised by 
the famous Pickwick. I doubt whether there was ever 
another character in fiction who has fixed his indentity 
upon so many localities as Mr. Pickwick. 

Books upon Napoleon have a ready sale, but those on 
the Duke of Wellington are on the slow side and I have 
done very few of them. It is a curious fact that our 
enemy at Waterloo should be the favourite, while the 
victor is just the reverse. I.wonder if the future will 
make President Kruger more popular than Lord Roberts ? 

Disraeli’s ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature ’’ is a most interest- 
ing, though sadly neglected, book, and many hundreds of 
plates can be put into it. I have done many sets of this 
book. 

Of books of American interest those upon General 
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Washington head the list. Then come the works of 
Washington Irving and O. W. Holmes. 

For Londoners, J. T. Smith’s ‘‘ Book for a Rainy Day ” 
never fails to find a customer, being full of anecdotes of 
famous Londoners and London of a past age. The famous 
Pepys’ ‘“‘ Diary ’’ lends itself to extensive treatment; I 
have sold dozens of sets of this perfect picture of London 
life from 1660 to 1669. What a pity Pepys did not keep 
the record for a longer period. 

Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ comes first in popu- 
larity in the fiction class. There must be, I think, more 
illustrated copies of this novel than of any other work of 
fiction, exceeding even ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.’’ I once did 
the edition illustrated by Hugh Thomson (on large paper) 
and when finished it formed a perfect history of book 
illustration for above a hundred years, including as it did 
examples of copper-plate work of the eighteenth century 
right down to the modern three-colour process illustration. 
There were thirty-five various editions 
used upon it, and it goes without saying 
that it is now in a fine library in the 
United States of America. 

The Letters of Walpole, and the 
Diaries of Evelyn, Greville, Crabb 
Robinson, etc., are all good sellers. 
Books on Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
come under similar heading. The 
‘‘Essays”’ of Elia provide big scope 
for plates: there are many people who 
like to see pictures in the “ Essays,” 
and it seems to me most interesting to 
be able to look, for example, at a por- 
trait of Miss Kelly, the actress, when one 
reads ‘“‘ Barbara S ” again. I say 
“again,’’ for there can be but few 
people who have not already read it 
once. But alas, of some of the most 
famous characters in the “ Essays,” 
there are no portraits known. How I 
should like to see a portrait of the 
very much travelled and confidential 
gent upon the Margate Hoy who had 
sailed through the legs of the Colossus 
at Rhodes, and, when cornered, had 
to admit “‘ the figure was indeed a little 
damaged.’’ Yes, you can get a print of the Colossus, but 
not of the gent ! 

Now we come to another sadly neglected book, the 
Howell “ Familiar Letters.’ They are most entertaining 
and instructive, and what does it matter if Professor 
Dryasdust of University condemns them as not being 
reliable history ? With this book we can travel England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Western Europe, and be entertained 
for hours together. Howell presents life as it was before 
the days of Pepys and Evelyn. With him we go to Spain 
with Charles I, when Prince of Wales, in search of a lady 
to make him a suitable wife, and on many another similar 
episode. Howell was a personal friend of Ben Jonson, 
but it is curious that he never mentions Jonson's greater 
contemporary, Shakespeare. This book when extra illus- 
trated makes a most entertaining work. Just one final 
hint—get the Howell Letters ’’ edited by J. Jacobs if 
possible, but if not, any of the old editions will equally 


repay the buyer. This book was Thackeray’s bedside 
companion. 


Photo by 
Roe MacMahon. 


ARTHUR W. WATERS. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.* 


In many ways this is a remarkable publication, and there 
are a great number of people who would hardly know what 
to do if, for any reason, they were unable to refer to it in 
the course of their work. It not only has considerable 
value for those whose business it is to read books, but it 
is of inestimable value to the editor and to the layman. 
Especially for those book-collectors for whom “ The 


* Volume XLIII. 1929. {1 12s.6d. (Elliot Stock.) 


Collector’? of THE BookMAN now so admirably caters. 
“‘ Book Prices Current’’ is an important complement to 
the advice which ‘“‘ The Collector’ gives us every month. 
We hear so much nowadays about the price that is paid 
for this and that book, and there are so many books sold 
at auction each year, as well as in a hundred other ways, 
that it is impossible for anyone, be he expert or amateur, 
to carry the prices in his head. Even if he tried to record 
them in some way, he would find his time completely 
taken up by the work involved. ‘‘ Book Prices Current ” 
is a reliable record of the prices at which books have been 
sold at auction from October, 1928 to August, 1929. 
Naturally a work of this kind, if it 1s to be reliable, takes a 
long time to compile, and the new volume has only recently 
appeared. One of the merits of ‘‘ Book Prices Current ” 
is that the thousands of entries are arranged in one alpha- 
bet. It can be seen quite well how important this is. But 
this is a virtue of compilation that must take time to 
carry out. There must be many readers 
of ‘‘ The Collector’ section of THE 
Bookman who are mindful of the 
suggestion that is given us from time 
to time—that the collector of old and 
rare and modern books should make for 
himself a shelf of handbooks to which 
he can refer when he is in need of 
information. Here is one volume at 
least that should find a place on that 
shelf, and if the buyer is one who seeks 
for profit out of his collecting, he may 
even reimburse himself with the initial 
outlay for ‘“‘Book Prices Current” 
before many weeks are passed. The 
editor, to whom the collector owes 
much gratitude for his painstaking task 
of putting the volume together, con- 
tributes a very interesting introduction. 
He draws attention to certain dis- 
tinguished happenings in the auction 
sales of last year, and in the section 
that immediately follows we have a 
consecutive list of those dates. Of 


Mr. James course no reader must think that a list 


Stephens. of this kind, however valuable—as this 
surely is—records the price of every 
book! That is impossible. There are thousands of other 


books, the current value of which can be determined 
only by the expert. But for most people ‘‘ Book Prices 
Current”’ is a reliable and sufficient reference book. It 
is invaluable to the present reviewer, ‘and he does not 
know what he would do without it. 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA.* 


Garcilaso de la Vega, the Spanish poet whose brief 
career coincided with the first third of the sixteenth 
century, was a typical figure of the Renaissance, touching 
life at many points and crowding much experience into a 
few years. There is indeed a striking resemblance between 
his story and that of our own Sir Philip Sidney. Like 
Sidney, he was soldier and diplomatist, courtier and 
romantic lover, and died young on the field of battle ; 
and as a poet he came much under the influence of the 
Italians. No more than the Englishman’s however are 
his odes and sonnets mere literary exercises: they too 
have the intensely personal note which sounds through 
the elegant formality of ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella.” ‘‘ His 
feeling,’’ as Mr. Cleugh says, ‘‘is always intensely and 
unconsciously passionate and subtle, his insight pene- 
trating.” And again: 

“‘ When he speaks of persons, of rivers, of trees, of meadows 
or of mountains, these objects live in his verse with that vitality 


of art, which seems so much more real than that of Nature 
herself and utterly different from the unconvincing imitation of 


* “The Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega: An 
English verse rendering by James Cleugh. £3 3s. (Aquila 
Press.) 
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it in the stock abstractions of much of what still passes for 
literature.” 


The strength and sincerity of the poet’s feeling might be 
equally well illustrated by almost any of the five odes 
or the thirty-eight sonnets; but the following may be 
given as earnest of the quality of the rest : 
‘‘ Thinking my road lay clear and straight—O blind !— 

Halted I was by such calamity 

I cannot dream, though mad the dream should be, 

Of aught that may awhile content my mind. 

The broadest field too narrow I do find, 

The starriest night but dark appears to me, 

Bitter and hard the sweetest company, 

Hard as the field of war my couch once kind. 


“* Of sleep, if sleep doth come, but that strange part 
That is the image of Death’s self alone, 
My soul embraceth, wearied by this care. 
The sum of all is that fate sets my heart 
Hourly to judge less dread the hour just gone, 
Though seen my grief therein, than this I bear.” 


Garcilaso’s poems were translated more than a hundred 
years ago by Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen, translator of Tasso 
and obsequious historian of the house of Russell, in the 
sun of whose patronage he basked. But Mr. Cleugh’s 
skilful renderings, in this handsome edition of two hundred 
and fifty copies, are greatly to be preferred. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


THE DEVONSHIRE GIPSY. 


I have often reproached Swift for the cruel realism of 
that scene in Brobdingnag where Gulliver recounts a visit 
to the metropolis of the giants. No one hesitates to believe 
that Swift is describing the lepers and crawling vermin 
which swarmed the slums of Dublin as he knew it. 

Begging is indeed a disenchanting theme when stripped 
of its variety and adventure, and Swift lived only at the 
beginning of an age which witnessed the high watermark 
of mendicancy and all its allied professions. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century mayors and sheriffs were at 
their wits’ ends to terrorise and penalise the “‘ mumping 
cadger.”” One contemporary writes of “the trade of 
begging ’”’ that “‘ every street, every alley, presents some 
miserable object covered with loathsome sores, blind, 
mutilated, or exposed almost naked to the keen wintry 
blast.’’ This hideous stock-in-trade was the gauge of merit 
among the begging community. Alexander Grose writes in 
his curious “‘ Olio’: ‘‘ Aman who has lost one leg yields the 
pas to him that wants both; and he, who has neither legs 
nor arms, is nearly at the head of his profession, very 
extraordinary deficiencies excepted.” 

However the life of the begging community had a livelier 
side than that. Gay found ready material for the happiest 
of plays; and later on Burns scarcely over-tinted the 
frolic of his cronies. 

Monsieur Archenholz gives us the sober truth. Writing 
about 1780, he says, ‘“‘ The beggars have their club in the 
parish of St. Giles’s, where they meet to carouse, read the 
gazettes, and talk about politics. No one dares to attend 
their assemblies unless he is a beggar himself or introduced 
by one.” 

The fact that such a state of things did really exist is 
also_vindicated by the life and adventures of Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew, who lived in the time of Swift, and who was 
so pre-eminent in his profession that his fame was bruited 
through England and Wales and many parts of Europe 
and America. He is not known now though his epic 
career was recounted for fifty years after his death. Some- 
times, if you search through a bookseller’s lists of curiosa 
you will see his book—‘‘ The Life and Adventures of 
Bampfylde-Moore Carew, the noted Devonshire stroller and 
Dog-Stealer.”” And for a shilling or two you will secure 
some of the raciest reading and rollicking entertainment 
that time, unfortunately, has hidden except for the searcher 
in odd literary corners. I must have seen a dozen differ- 
ent versions of Carew’s story. The 1745 edition is the 
one to get, or failing that, the edition by Thomas Price in 
1768. 
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Carew endowed begging with the spirit of high adventure. 
He was in fact, by right and title, the king of beggars. And 
as becomes a king his birth was gentle. He was a true heir 
of the Devon Carews who sailed and fought with the 
Drakes and Fortescues and Howards. Perhaps that 
explains the rover in him. For while still a boy he left 
his home, his friends and his school and joined a company 
of gipsies. 

Carew never seriously looked back, though from time 
to time the lords and ladies who were his friends and 
relations pleaded and offered their ‘‘ kind intervention.” 
He was sealed of the ‘‘ vagabond and useless tribe,’’ as 
Cowper calls the gipsies, and he lived and died in their 
calling. The life was hard, but its codes were based on 
fidelity ; uncertain, but rotating with adventure; and 
profitable withal. Numbers of persons came to the 
gipsies to know their destiny, and paid well in return. 

After several years Carew determined to carve his own 
fortune and we find him moving from place to place in 
England and Wales, generally the southern counties, 
cheating his old friends, imposing on the gullible, out- 
witting the suspicious, but never regretting the lot he had 
cast. His narrative is packed with episodes from page to 
page, picaresque and gay, and often daring. He was 
known well all over the south of England, he made a 
voyage to Newfoundland, another to Europe, and was 
twice shipped to the slave states of America, but succeeded 
in escaping each time. He moved rapidly from place to 
place. His method was almost invariable. He would 
search the papers for news of a wreck or fire, or other 
local disaster, mug up the facts of the case, and then pass 
himself off as one of its unfortunate victims. He was 
often a soldier for a day—deserting with the enlistment 
money. 

When not begging or exercising his plausible tale, he 
picked up a living by rat-catching, vetting sick dogs and 
cows, and dog-stealing. On the outside of his coat, we 
are told, he always wore a large buff girdle, stuck thick 
with the largest and most terrible rats he destroyed, which 
served as a badge of his profession. He had a strange 
fascination over dogs and could lure the most surly mastiff 
from its master’s doorstep—as indeed he often did. 

While on a flying visit to Newcastle he fell in love with 
the daughter of an apothecary, who was nothing loath to 
settle his daughter on the mate of a respectable trading 
vessel. Only when the bride was got to sea was this 
masquerading mate unmasked. But the good girl admired 
her roving lover no less, and dwelt at Bath while Carew 
pursued his profitable itineraries. For many years he led 
this roving life, till his name became a household word. 
He was the happiest of adventurers. By day, it is related, 
he wore a mask of poverty and distress; but by night 
throwing off that disguise he gave himself wholly up to 
riot, mirth and jollity, frequently calling upon his fat 
landlord or landlady for the other pint. Here is a typical 
instance of his irresponsible life, which illustrates his 
extraordinary self-assurance and his ability to get away with 
the most awkward situations. He had been impersonating 
a certain Aaron Cock of St. John’s, Newfoundland, who 
he pretended had arrived in England after a disastrous sea 


voyage and was travelling now from place to place 


supported by charity. At last he arrives at Bridgwater. 
The narrative runs : 


“ The inhabitants of Bridgewater were very kind to him, and 
this poor Foreigner pass’d unmolested from Door to Door, 
everyone compassionating his deplorable Circumstances; at 
last rushes forth a Barber from his Shop and Work, a huge 
two-handed Fellow, and an irreconcilable Enemy to Vagabonds, 
who calling poor Mr. Cock many scurrilous and abusive Names, 
as Vagabond, Rogue, Rascal, &c. and Mr. Cock like a Man of 
Honour and Spirit, highly resenting the Affront and Injury, to 
it they go forthwith in the publick Street like two furious and 
enraged Bulldogs, sometimes upon their Legs, sometimes in the 
Kennel rolling over and over, and most heartily belabouring 
one another; this tough Battle soon attracted a great Mob 
about the miry Combatants, who all took Part with the poor 
Newfoundland-Man, for the Barber thro’ the whole Town had 
the Character of a very ill-natur’d litigious Fellow, and Mr. 
Aaron plying his Fists very smartly, and obtaining some 
Advantage over the quarrelsome Tonsor, the universal Outcry 
was, Well done Mr. Cock, well said Mr. Cock, pay him, bang 
him heartily, and other such Expressions, which tended to the 
encouragement of Mr. Cock and the Confusion of his Antagonist : 
in the End up comes Capt. Morris, who, with his Cane, most 
heartily belaboured the Barber over his Head and Back, who 
finding the whole Town against him, and Mr. Aaron rather too 
hard for him too, sneaked into his shop, and washing his 
Cloaths settled himself to his Work again.” 


Carew was apprehended as a ‘“‘ vagrom man”’ several 
times, but one no more conceives of him as a common 
mendicant, than of W. H. Davies as anything but a super- 
tramp. In later years he was elected as the king of the 
gipsies when Clause Patch, their old leader, died. His new 
tasks involved the interpretation of gipsy law and record- 
ing the annals of their community. But all this must be 
gathered from his narrative, where also much other enter- 
tainment waits the curious reader. You will learn, for 
instance, how he swam three miles across the Delaware 
river on horseback ; how he lived a fugitive life for many 
days in the tree-tops, coming down at night to milk the 
cows in the scattered farms ; how he upset a supercilious 
quack doctor; his marvellous escape from a military 
guard-house, his evasions from the press-gang, sheriffs, 
and customs officers, his many devices for turning a dis- 
honest penny, his captures, trials and escapes, in America 
and Europe. 

Tradition records that he reached a benignant old age ; 
though I have seen a statement that ‘‘ this vagabond died 
in July, 1759, in the fiftieth year of his travels.” 

But if Carew’s livelihood was despicable his life was far 
from being so. He was roguish but no rogue; and, as his 
epic concludes—‘‘ he only stole dogs, and did no harm 


to man.”’ 
PHILIP PARKER. 


The following is another reply to Mr. Kirby's article in 


our June issue. Mr. Kirby will reply in our September 
issue. 


We send catalogues to anyone interested ; if we definitely 
know that they are interested, we continue to send them 
whether they order or not. If people about whom we 
know nothing do not order for four or five years, we remove 
their names. James (Edinburgh). 
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